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FOREWORD 



The concern for excellence at all levsls of education has been a much 
talked about issue the last few years. This conference focused on the profes- 
sional preparation of personnel in vocational-technical education and industry 
as one of the essential steps in achieving excellence in both our educational 
and industrial training programs. Over 115 persons from the United States, 
Canada, Switzerland, Australia, and New Zealand met in Little Rock to share 
Ideas and discuss the performance/com{)etency-bdsed approach to the preparation 
of vocational teachers and administrators in public and proprietary schools and 
the preparation of instructors within industry. 

term DftrfOTmanpff/rnmnPfPnrv-hae^H ^ppr-narh is used here to refer to 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE), competency-based staff development 
(CBSJD), competenc -based administrator education (CBAE), and performance-based 
training (PBT) to industry instructors. A major objective of this third na- 
tional conference on performance/comp itency-based professional development was 
to facilitate an exchange of concepts and progressive practices among those 
experienced with and committed to PBTE/CBSD/CBAE/PBT concepts. Secondary 
objectives included sharing information about new product development, changing 
personnel development standards, recent research findings, and strategies for 
improving professional development programs. 

The highlights of over 40 different presentations, abstracted and edited 
for consistency, have been included in this report. Persons who want to im- 
prove their existing programs or who are considering initiating the implementa- 
tion of a performance/ competency-based approach to the preparation of instruc- 
tors, trainers, teachers, or administrators should find these proceedings very 
helpful. " ^ 

A major feature of the conference was the keynote address by Dr. J. Barry 
Ballard, State Director of Vocational Education, who explained the comprehen- 
sive professional development program for vocational education administrators 
and teachers in Arkansas. Dr. Rosemary Kolde, President of the American Voca- 
tional Association, described how AVA looks at effective leadership and the 
Carl Perkins Act. Another highlight was Dr. Linda Parrish's presentation on 
the critical issues facing vocational teacher education. Other feature pre- 
sentations included Laura Conner's presentation of the NATTS nationally recom- 
mended CBSD program, Robert Mullican's explanation of training standards for 
instructors in the nuclear power industry, and Allan Salt's presentation on 
competency-based training in developing countries. 

As usual, many persons were responsible for planning, conducting, and 
hosting the conference. Appreciation goes to Robert E. Norton and James B. 
Hamilton, Senior Research Specialists at the National Center, who cochaired 
the conference. Thanks are also due to Laura Conner, James Dasher, Glen 
Fardig, Mark Newton, and Lois Harrington who, along with Norton and Hamilton, 
planned the conference. Thanks are also due to James Dasher of the Arkansas 
Vocational-Technical Education Division who coordinated all the local logis- 
tical arrangements; to Barbara Kline who coordinated activities for the 
National Academy for Vocational Education; and to Lois G. Harrington and David 
J. Kalamas who compiled and edited these proceedings. Recognition is also 
extended to the three organizations who cosponsored the conference. 
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Finally, many thanks arc due to the progressive educators at all levels 
across the country (and around the world) who are working hard to implement 
innovative and successful programs for the professional preparation of teach- 
ers, trainers, instructors^ and leadership personnel. Special thanks go to 
those leaders of PBTE, CBSD, CBAE, and PBT programs who shared their success 
stories as presenters at this conference* 



Robert £• Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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PART ONE 



ACHIEVING PBOFSSSIONAL EXCELLENCE . . . 
The Tra£nii]g and Professional Develoiment of 
Vocational-Technical Teachers/Instructors 

ISSUES 

Critical IPBUes Farinf Vtwafinna-i T^^^h ^ r lMn..a^■8/w. 

Ronald D. Zellner & Linda H. Parrish 

In February 1985, the executive director of AVA requested that the teacher 
education committee conduct a national critical issues survey. The chair of 
the committee secured a computer printout of all teacher educators who are 
members of AVA (1,141 persons). A group of 50 teacher educators was chosen 
from the list to generate critical issues in vocational teacher education. 

Concurrently, a panel of teacher educate rs representing every program 
area, as well as administration and counseling, convened at the March 1985 
mini-AVA convention in Dallas. Panel members and participants were asked to 
identify significant issues in vocational teacher education. 

These two methods yielded 151 issues, which were consolidated into 68 
issue statements. .This became the basis for a national survey instrument that 
^^^J^^^ ^° ^'^^^ vocational teacher educators. A total of 424 instruments 
(37%; were returned by June. 

To promote the participation of other AVA members, the survey was printed 
in the September issue of the Vor.x.t:inni.1 T»,iTnni . An additional 

244 surveys were received, making the total response size 668. This second 
set of surveys also included demographic data regarding (1) division of AVA, 
(2) professional role, (3) size of institution, (4) region, and (5) sex of 
respondent. 

The authors recognize some obvious constraints with this research. 
Specifically, the methods used were selected because of the deadlines imposed 
upon the committee, and therefore, the survey instrument reflects such 
restrictions. 

ififijlUa. It was obvious from the results of the data analysis that all 
68 issues cited in the survey are critical. Some, however, appear to be more 
critical than others. On a five-point scale (with 1 representing the least 
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critical and 5 representing the most critical), the means of the responses 
ranged from 4.44 to 3.07. [A listing of the top 45 issues and their means is 
provided in rank order in sample 1.] 

Some interesting information was obtained from the second round of data 
(n » 244), including the following. First, of those who responded to the demo- 
graphic inquiries, 562 were male and 34% were female. Both sexes chose 'TCeep- 
ing all vocational teachers technologically current with the fast-changing 
needs of industry" as the most critical item. 

Second, as could be expected, the special needs respondents ranked "Serv- 
ing special needs learners" high at 4.57, whereas this item earned as low as 
2.91 when ranked by business educators and 2.83 when ranked by technical 
educators. 

Third, administrators and T&I respondents rated "Keeping vocational educa- 
tors current" as the most critical item at 4.54 and 4.4, respectively; whereas 
agriculture and home economics respondents chose "Support for teacher educa- 
tion — financial and human resources" as the number one issue at 4.59 and 4.46, 
respectively. 

Fourth, it is significant to note that teacher educators (4.5), counselors; 
(4.56), and high school teachers (4.48) all rated "Recruiting highly competent 
and committed persons" as their first choice; whereas administrators (4.43) 
chose "Keeping teachers technologically current" as their preference. 

Two items were the choice of all respondents, regardless of levels of 
institutions in which they were employed: "Recruiting competent persons" and 
"Keeping technologically current." 

Conrltigj nil. The AVA teacher education committee will foctis on these 
issues in their future activities, with implications and recommendations being 
made that will affect vocational teacher education. There :s currently ar 
effort to form a national federation for vocational teacher educators. The 
results of this survey indicate a degree of conceptual closeness within the 
ranks that could serve as the basis for such an organization. 

A Call foT Ch^nyj> in Tiijirhj^^ M1■r^^^nn^ A Doan Co— ii>t>»tt 

Gene V. Caapbell 

Since 1980, education in the United States has likely received more media 
and public attention than at any time other than when the Supreme Court ruled 
that the public schools would be integrated. It is interesting to note that in 
the late '70s, when the improvement of education was first piiblicly considered, 
many professional educators romanticized the concept of improvement by describ- 
ing it as the Era of Educational Renaissance. Thus, those who accepted the 
Era felt that, in many ways, a period of beauty for education was beginning. 
Hardly had educators become comfortable with their renaissance than the sounds 
of a new reformation could be faintly heard on the horizon. The sounds grew 
louder and this new reformation quickly became known as the Educational Reform 
Movement* 
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SAMPLE 1 

AVA TEACHER EDUCATION CRITICAL ISSUES SURVEY 



TOP 45 ITEMS 



RANK HEH MgAN 

1 Recruiting highly conpatent end comnltted pereone 4.44 

8 Support for teacher education — flnanclel and human reeourcee 4.41 

3 Keeping ell vocetlonoL teechere technoLoglceUy current 4.36 

4 Finding weye to make teeching more ettrectlve 4.32 

5 Funding for vocetlonal teacher educetlon progrene 4.25 

6 Updeting and upgrading teecher educetlon progreme 4.24 

7 Providing edequete resourcee for vocetloneL teecher educetore 4.21 

8 Image thet othere heve of vocational teechere 4.19 

9 Trelnlng and upgrading of adnlnletrators In vocetloneL educetlon 4*17 

10 Keeping vocetloneL teacher educatore current with nee InetructlonaL technoLogy 4.17 

11 DeveLopIng end eugmenting effective pubLIc reletlone progreme 4.15 

12 The need to eneure thet currlcuLumv equlpmentv end Instruction ere 6tete-of*the-ert 4.11 

13 The pubLIc doee not see reLetlonehIp between vocetloneL educetlon end ecoronic cLImate of 4.11 
our nation 

14 The effecte of ''beck to baelce" on enroLLmente 4.10 

15 ProfeeeloneL deveLopment of vocetloneL teecher educetore 4.09 

16 DeLlvery eysteme — new end Innovetlve (e.g.» teLeconmunlcatlonsr Interectlve video) — 4.06 
muet be deveLope<2? funded* end ImpLemented 

17 CoLLaboratlon with the prlvete eector 4.06 

18 How to teech vocetloneL teechere to ensure thet vocetloneL students get Inetructlon 1o 4.05 
the beslce 

19 Aseeeament of the competence and performence of teechere 4.01 

20 DeveLopIng teechere' affective work ski Lis (veLuesv ett1tudes» epprecletlone] 4.00 

21 DecLlnIng eupport for vocetloneL teecher educetlon progreme from etete depertmente 3.99 

22 Extent to which Induetry ehouLd be ueed effect IveLy to offer more on-tho^Job trelnlng 3.99 

23 DeveLdpment/operetlon of teecher educetlon progreme that prepere teechere knowLedgesbLe 3.97 
In generaL education ae weLL as vocetloneL education 

24 Determining* the correct boLence between genereL and vocetloneL educetlon 3.94 

25 LegieLfttion (federeL) felLe to eddreee vocetloneL teacher educetlon 3.94 
28 Understanding the roLe cf vocetloneL educetlon In our preeent society/economy 3.93 

27 Finding weye to eupport the profeceloneL deveLopment of teechere 3.92 

28 DecLlnIng enroLLmente in teecher training progreme 3«92 

29 AduLt education training prograna in the mlLitaryp busineset induetryi end government 3.91 
shouLd be ebLe to seek end estebLieh cooperetivo reLetionships with occupetToneL teecher 
educetlon progrems 

30 DeveLopment end funding of a eyetemetic and eound progrem of resserch 3.89 

31 TechniceL updete of vocetloneL teachers via etructured empLoyment experiences 3.89 

32 The roLes and purposes of vocetloneL teecher education 3,85 

33 Determining reeLietic etenderds for vocetloneL educetlon courees 3.82 

34 DeeLing with the reeLity of getting Loner eblLity students 3.80 

35 ProfeeeloneL epathy 3.79 

36 How keep preservice vocetloneL teecher educetlon progrems eLive 3.79 

37 DocLlning support of end invoLvement with vocetloneL teecher educetlon by stete depert* 3.77 
mente of vocetloneL educetlon 

36 Effective orgenizetioni developmenti and utlLization of etudent organizetions 3.76 

38 EveLuation etenderds for vocetionaL teacher educetore 3.76 

40 DecLlnIng support for etronp certif icetlon stenderde 3.73 

41 InterdiecipLinery pLenning end progremming 3.72 

42 Providing vocetloneL teecher education and training for Industry end government 3.72 

43 The future roLe of compatency-i>aeed educetlon in vocetloneL educetlon 3.71 

44 DeLlvery of ineervice vocetloneL teecher educetlon to teechere who do not need or went 3.70 
degrees or recertificetion 

45 Coet-effective eveLuation of vocetionaL teecher educetlon progreme 3.67 
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In the opinion of many* the National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion's report, A Nation at Risk: THp Iitinprflfivp fnr KH ncfltionAl Rpfnm, > was the 
catalyst for the movement. The public and media endorsed the report, and the 
Educational Reform Movement struck all levels of education as a tidal wave 
\'Ould strike a peaceful shore* The numerous reports that were issued by many 
entities further supported the commission's report and recommendations. Reform 
had begun! 

The reforms in education were instigated predominantly by state legisla- 
tures who wanted to ensure the high quality of education. Other viable forces 
included state and local school boards, parent groups, organised teacher asso- 
ciations, other educational groups, and interested citizens. Representatives 
of teacher education institutions, unfortunately, did not generally become 
active in the dialogue relative to reform activities. Perhaps this was because 
the immediate focus was the reform of the public schools K-12, rather than the 
reform of teacher education. Therefore, in the minds of some teacher educa- 
tors, a feeling of safety prevailed* 

It is true that few deans; chairs; or heads of schools, colleges, or 
departments of education had, prior to the reform movement, experienced or 
participated in the world of political realities. Nevertheless, l:hey surely 
should have teen aware of what was occurring in other states relative to leg- 
islative mandates affecting teacher education programs, students, and faculty. 
The "writing was on the wall," but it was unread! 

The leadership of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion (AACTE) recognized the prevailing apathy and, in their political wisdom, 
initiated the National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education. With 
support from the U.S. Department of Education, National Institute of Education, 
Ford Foundation, Hewlett Foundation, Lilly Endowment, and University of Texas 
at Austin (College of Education), the commission studied the condition of 
teacher education in the UcS. andj» in February 1985, made public its A Call fnr 
ChanyA in Tpiigh<>r Eilnratinn. a report recommending changes needed to improve 
teacher education programs* 

The l7"Tnember commission developed a number of recommendations, centered 
around five issues that affect the quality of teacher education programs: 
(1) the supply of and demand for high-quality teachers, (2) the content of 
teacher education programs, (3) acconntability for teacher education, (4) re- 
source requirements for teacher education programs, and (5) the conditions 
necessary to support high-quality teaching, (rtie commission's specific recom- 
mendations are shown in sample 2.] 

No one has said, but it may be assumed that AACTE initiated this effort 
because its leadership felt that, if a reform document was contemplated and 
developed by acknowledged leaders in education, then teacher education institu- 
tions would accept the report end use it as a guide to improving the quality of 
existing teacher education programs. Surely this was a sage .Idea, yet it 
appears that few teacher education institutions have embraced the report in 
such a way as to bring about refonn. Will more accept the report? It is not 
likely until state legislative mandates precipitate changes. 
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It is apparent to many that the Era of Educational Renaissance and the 
Educational Reform Movement have passed » and education — in particular! teacher 
education — has moved into a third cycle, termed by many the Educational Revolu- 
tion* The Educational Revolution will produce increasing demands on teacher 
education institutions to dramatically improve the quality of their programs. 
These demands will come not just from state legislatures, but from teacher 
education institutions, the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE), state agencies, the public, the media, school districts, 
university administrators, students, and faculty. 

Some knowledgeable individuals predict that the revolution will result in 

(1) the closing of some teacher education colleges, schools, or departments and 

(2) a decline in the number of incoming teachers. The predictions relative to 
the demand for teachers cause one to wonder if the demand issues will erode the 
mandates for educational change* 

Since this document provides a vehicle for one dean's comments on the 
condition of teacher education, the remainder of my cajunents will reflect my 
own personal experiences and beliefs relative to change. Having served as a 
dean of education since 1974, I have experienced, and am experiencing, all 
three educational cyclesc I was rudely awakened to the power of politics in 
Louisiana when dramatic changes in teacher education were legislatively 
mandated in 1978. 

When I arrived at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock (UALR), I knew 
that the tidal wave of change was brushing against the borders of Arkansas and 
that the College of Education must make changes to strengthen the selection of 
students, quality of instruction and learning, exit requirements, and greater 
involvement with and by the public schools. Be assured that it was not a 
peaceful period for the college, but the faculty and students accepted the 
challenge, developed new policies and procedures, implemented the changes, and 
succeeded — thus becoming active pa7:ticipants in the Educational Reform Move- 
ment. The results? The College of Education has enjoyed larger enrollments; 
increased credibility throughout the university; better quality of instruction 
and learning; increased accountability; an improved image and status with the 
state agencies, school districts, end public; and a better funding condition. 
The faculty and students are proud of UALR' s programs for they are high-quality 
programs for high-quality students. 

You may now ask, "Well, if you met the challenge of the reform movement, 
how is the revolution going to affect the college?" The answer is, dramatic- 
ally! The college had already initiated steps toward meeting the mandates of 
revolution — steps that were reinforced by the recommendations outlined in the 
various reports. We were also cognizant of the commitment of our governor, the 
Honorable Bill Clinton, to improve the quality of education for all Ci'tizens of 
Arkansas. In August 1985, the College of Education created its own resolution 
by changing its focus to primarily graduate education. With the exception of 
elementary education and deaf education, all teacher education degree and cer- 
tification programs will be at the graduate level. In other words, a person 
who wishes to become a high school teacher will not enter a teacher education 
program until he/she has a baccalaureate degree in a discipline other than 



education. In addition, the requirements for admission to the graduate pro- 
grams will increase* but they will include an equity factor. 

The College of Education is challenged and motivated by the new thrust. 
Indeed, the entire university community shares in its enthusiasm. We believe 
the future of teacher education at UALR is promising. We did not wait for the 
revolution to come to us; rather, we forecast our future, moved ahead, and 
began our o%m revolution! 



FBB- AKP POSTASSKSSMEHT 
Homa Milanoivich 

Background » The problems surrounding vocational-technical teacher cer- 
tification in New Mexico are not new, nor are they particularly unique to this 
state. That they have existed for a considerable period of time is acknowl- 
edged by many, including state department of education (SDE) personnel, univer- 
sity teacher educators, and teachers themselves. Evidence of these problems 
is manifested by the fact that many of the current post secondary vocational- 
technical instructors have not completed one ov. more of the components required 
for certification, and that for this or other reasons, many post secondary 
vocational-technical instructors aow teaching are not certified to do so. 

Typical of the problems encountered by many of the current and aspiring 
vocational-technical instructors, especially at the postsecondary levels ie 
that they (1) have come recently from business or industry, where they have 
developed their technical expertise but have not had sufficient tiiie to acquire 
the necessary teacher training skills and meet the certification requirements; 
(2) teach in rural areas, where long distances from teacher education facili- 
ties preclude regular certification course attendance; or (3) maintain rigid 
and demanding teaching schedules that do not afford them the opportunity to 
attend traditional university courses offered by various institutions of higher 
learning around the state. 

Until recently, no documentation existed that accurately siamnarized the 
degree to which the component course requirements and certification needs were 
or were not being met. Once the problem had been identified, it was determined 
that a detailed needs assessment of vocational-technical educators in the state 
was in order. Thus, this study was undertaken. 

PurpnflP» The purpose of the survey was to assess the certification and 
profession^ftl development course needs of postsecondary vocational-technical 
instructors in the state of New Mexico. The initial intent of the study was 
to gather and analyze data from a large sample of these instructors to deter- 
mine which educational components they were lacking for either vocational- 
technical education certification or professional development* 

Questionnaires were distributed throughout the state and then collected. 
Data on course needs and wants were compiled and arranged by region, institu- 
tion, subject area, high-to-low priority, and other related categories. 
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SAMPLE 2 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EXCELLENCE 

IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



1. Adalsalon to and graduation from teacher education progrania ahould be baaed upon riaoroua 
acadealc and perforaiance atendarda. 

2. The Btateap In concert with the federal governnenti ahould launch a i<at1omr1de cempelgn to 
recruit quellfled candldetee ^nto the teechlng profeaeldn. 

3. Speclel progrena ahould be developed to ettrect capable minority teacher candldetee. 

4. Eech teacher education prograa ahould be en exectlngp IntellectucUy chellenging Integretlon of 
liberal atudlaa, eubject epeclallzatlon fro« which achool curricula ere drewn» end content and 
akille of profaaalonal educetlon. 

5. Following their completion of e teecher educetlon program end svarding of e provlalonel certlfi^ 
cetep nm teechera ahould complete en Induction period or Internahip of at Icaat one year'a 
duration for which compenaatlon la provided. 

8. Statea ahould encourage end eaalat the development and eveluetlon of experimental teacher 
education programa. 

7. Certification end program approval atanderde end declalona ahould continue to be etate raaponei- 
blUtlaai In conaultatlon with the profeaalon. 

8. Statea ahould melntein end atrlctly enforce rlgoroua atanderde for program review. Voluntery 
netlonel accredltetlon ahould be atrangthened and made to aerve ea a meena for Improving teechmr 
education. r o 

9. Teecher educetlon programa ahould continue to be loceted In collegea and unlveraltlaa. 

10. Sufficient reaourcea muat be eaalgnad to teacher education to provide thorouoh and riaoroua 
programa. o » 

11. Federel and atate governmenta ahould provide aupport end encouregement for further development* 
diaaemlnatloni and uaa of reaaerch Information In educetlon end teecher educetlon. 

18. A national academy for teecher education ahould be eatebllahed* to which promiaing teecher 
educetora could be nomi noted for poatgraduata tralnaeahlpa. 

13. Teechere' aalerlea ahould be Increaaad at the beginning of and throughout their careera to 
levele commenaurete with thoae of other profeaalonala requiring comperable trelning end 
e^pertlaa* " 

14. Teechera' raaponalblUtlaa and working condltlona ahould be commeiieurate with the requlrementa 
of the Job. 

15. Teechera ahould be provided with profeaalonal development opportunities end Incentlvea ao they 
can conalatently Improve their prectloe. 

18. Admlnletretor preparation ahould be extended* focuaing on Inatructlonal leederahip and on the 
creetlon cf condltlona for profeaalonal practice for teechera. 



SOURCE: A Cflll for ^ anpg in T^pi^hAr K^llr^^^p^ (Washington, DC: AACTE, 1985). 
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Thorough analyses of the data collected will eventually allow for new course 
scheduling* delivery methods* and attendant management procedures to be revised 
and/or initiated by SDE vocational- technical education personnel* as well as by 
vocational-technical teacher educators at the five major universities in the 
state* 



■eal V« Prichaxd 



An assessment procedure has been developed as an integral part of the 
Wisconsin vocational certification requirements* Technical credits are awarded 
by departments through the University of Wisconsin-Stout (UW-Stout) upon rec- 
ommendation of the department to the program director or by means of the Na- 
tional Occupational Competency Testing Institute (NOCTI), Candidates with no 
technical credits can earn the required 42 technical credits through a two-part 
assessment process that involves submission of two portfolios to the UW-Stout 
program director* 

Firgf ^flQ^>flflmPT1^ s»ryA portfnlin. The first assessment permits the awarding 
of up to 20 credits* Candidates are required to complete at least one 2-year 
provisional vocational certification period succ(*ssfully and to be recertified 
for at least the second 2-ye4r provisional certificate* The process also 
allows for assessment of certificates from other states* 

Candidates are also required to have successfully completed at least three 
of the required education certification courses and to assemble and submit a 
portfolio documenting their work and educational experience to the program 
director* A letter from the candidate's supervisor* verifying the catLdidate' s 
credentials* must also be delivered to the program director* who — after 
consulting with the appropriate department chair and technical faculty in the 
UV-Stout School of Industry and Technology and examining the portfolio — 
forwards a recommendation to the dean of the school for final approval* 

Some of the items included ic the first portfolio are a copy of the com- 
pleted application for the candidate's present teaching position and documen- 
tation of the following: 

• Education and/or training • Hobbies and/or special interests 

• Military experience • Publications/reports/papers 

• Paid work experiences • Professional goals 

• Volmteer work experiences 

After the first assessment is completed* the candidate prepares a list of 
competencies to be developed for the second assessment* 

S»rofv^ fl^ftonamont- unH pQrtfnii'fi, To apply for the second assessment* 
which permits the awarding of up to 22 credits* the candidate must possess a 
five-year vocational certificate* have successfully completed all required 
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certification education coursest and be ready for or have completed student 
teaching. The general requirements should also have been substantially 
completed* 

This assessment is- conducted by an evaluation committee that meets at UW- 
Stout or at a district Vocational, Technical and Adult Education (VTAE) school 
where a similar program exists. Committee members generally include the 
following: 

• A trade and industrial supervisor from another school district 

• A five-year VTAE instructor from another district school 

• A vocational advisory committee icmber for the subject area from another 
school 

• UW-Stout School of Industry and Technology faculty members 

• The DW-f>tout undergraduate program director 

This committee recoimnends the number of credits that should be awarded. 
Again, after consultation with the appropriate department chair and technical 
faculty, the program director submits the recommendation to the dean for final 
approval* 

The portfolio for the second assessment provides docixmentation of the 
candidate's related technical experiences since their initial assessment. It 
is similar in structure to the first portfolio, except that it also contains 
evidence of incorporation of the new technology developments within the curric- 
ulum and evidence of completion of the competencies specified at the end of the 
first assessment. 



ThoHAs J* Walker & Jane A. Vhianer 

Since January 1979, prospective vocational education teachers througho.^t a 
lA-county region of Western Pennsylvania have received their teacher training 
without traveling to a university. These students have been enrolled in a 
f ield-cent?red, performance-based teacher education (F/PBTE) program offered 
by Indiana University of Pennsylvania (lUP). The program enables a vocational 
teacher certification candidate to earn academic credit by developing and 
applying teaching skills in an actual classroom situation at a local education 
agency that offers vocational programmingo 

Study materials for students include directed, self-instructional modules 
and supplemental resource texts. Itinerant teacher educators, referred to as 
field resource persons (FRPs), assist students in the use of these materials 
and also conduct regional monthly seminars. FRPs spend four days each week in 
the field working with students and one day at the university participating in 
business meetings and staff development sessions* 

Students who participate in the F/PBTE program are predominantly inservice 
secondary teachers of trade and industrial education; however, some teachers 



from the areas of home economics educations marketing and distributive educa* 
tion» and agriculture education have also been served. The majority of these 
individuals have been hired to teach their occupational specialty after being 
recruited directly from business or industry. Most have had no previous expo- 
sure to professional education courses; thust in reality t they are trained as 
teachers on the job. 

CoynitivA Mug^utmu^nt part nf thi^ lAftminy upgn^nrp-. As vaS Stated 

earlier^ students in the lUP program use modules to develop the theory and 
principles (i.e*t cognitions) that underlie a teaching skill to be mastered. 
The modules are designed so. that the acquisition of subject matter takes place 
in stages. The stages can be visualized as a continuums where learners pro* 
gress from awareness and understanding of the skills through performance simu*- 
lation of the skills and on to performance application of the skill in an 
actual role situation. 

The unique design of modules allows instruction to be personalized to the 
needs of each learner. For examples a learner with no previous professional 
education background would probably progress through each of the stages pre- 
viously described* An individual with previous experiences howevers might 
exercise a test-*out option by proceeding directly to tba final stage: appli- 
cation of the skill in an actual classroom situation. 

Our notion of diagnostic cognitive assessment as part o£ the learning 
sequence requires that aU students — those progressing through each stage of 
a module and those exercising the test-out option — demonstrate n^stery of the 
cognitive subject matter in a module prior to performance application. This 
requirement is in addition to' the student **self-checks'' associated with most 
directed self-instructional modules* The assessment process exposes students 
to a completely new set of items than were found in the self-checks. In this 
ways the ability of a learner to discriminate and generalize information in new 
or novel situations can be diagnosed prior to a skill being applied in an 
actual classroom situationa Successful completion of the cognitive check is 
felt to reveal evidence of true understanding. 

Ittnn flp^rifiVfltionft, Over 1700 f cur-option multiple-choice items are 
included in the item pool used for assessment. Developed through project 
funding by a team of trained item writersa the items correspond to performance 
elements/modules developed (1) by the National Center for Research in Voca* 
tional Education and (2) through state and local efforts in Pennsylvania* The 
items were developed in accordance with specifications for criterion-referenced 
test developments and they assess various levels of cognitive thinking. All 
items are continually analyzed so they can be improved. 

ThA d4a|piftgt!f'^ prnrAgfl> Diagnostic cognitive assessment at lUP is accom- 
plished electronically by linking microcomputers at field sites to a university 
mainframe* For the leamert it means the addition of one learning experience 
to each module. 
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Frank C* Pratsner. Elisabeth Dubravcxc. & Christian Chinien 

The call for excellence in education has placed great emphasis on improv- 
ing teacher effectiveness and teacher preparation. For examplej teacherc^ c-ad 
teaching have been "portrayed as constituting a near-disaster area in educa- 
tion" and — 

the recruitment, performance, work habits, incentives, preparation, and 
quality of teachers have ignited attention and action throughout the 
nation. Scarcely a week passes without legislative or executive neasure 
aimed at achieving excellence in the teaching profession . . . 700 pieces 
of state legislation in 1983 and 1984.1 

The public has come to believe that one key to educational improvement 
lies in upgrading the quality of teachers. In response to these perceptions, 
state and local school districts have initiated a wide range of policy changes 
affecting both prospective and currently employed teachers. The new concern 
for the quality of education and teachers is being translated into merit pay, 
career ladders^ and master teacher policies, all nf which pr^fluppoflP tht^ ^viny- 
tfincp of effprtTVP f^arhor j^Vflluation B yatemfi , 

However, few school districts have highly developed teacher evaluation 
systems, and even fewer use the evaluation Co improve the quality of teachers 
and teaching. While diverse areas of research on teaching and schools bear on 
the questions of designing and implementing successful teacher evaluation 
systems, wide differences exist in teacher evaluation practices, frequency of 
evaluation, and the roleof teachers in the process. These differences indi- 
cate that teacher evaluation presently is an "underconceptualized and under- 
developed activity,"2 

"Principals still do most of the observing, staff are seldom involved in 
planning, and there is little real effort to use evaluation outcomes in design- 
ing construcr^ive staff developmeiit. "3 Furthermore, criteria for evaluating any 
attempts to use the "research base on effective teaching" are limited by the 
fact that thio base has been derived primarily from research on the instruction 
of elementary school children in classroom settings. Whether or not, and to 
what extent, these findings are applicable to older students and adults, in 
various subject areas and levels of difficulty, and in different types of 
learning situations and settings is not immediately clear. 

Research in vocational teacher evaluation is almost nonexistent. Conse- 
quently, we do not htve an empirical knowledge lase to guide our effort in 
designing, developing, and implementing a system for assessing vocational 
teachers. Vocational educators and administrators at the local level need to 
be actively involved in assuring that the criteria and approaches employed for 
any potential evaluation system are both relevant and adequate for assessing 
vocational staff. 

The literature suggests the following possible approaches to teacher 
evaluation: teacher interviews, competency tests, indirect measures, classroom 
observations and supervisor ratings, peer review, stu'Jent achievement, and 
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faculty self --evaluation. While none of these approaches can stand alone in an 
overall evaluation system* local school system administrators need to corisider 
vhich combination of these approaches best meets the need, purposes for evalua- 
tion» and the values implicit in school policies and ^he local community. In 
generals however* the following conditions are deemed neciessary for successful 
teacher evaluation: 

• To succeed* a teacher evaluation system must suit the educational goals* 
management style* condition of teaching* and community values of the 
school district* 

Top-'level commitment to and resources for evaluation outweigh checklists 
and procedures. 

The school district should decide the main purpose of its teacher evalu*- 
ation system and then match the process to the purpose* 

To sustain resource conmiitments and political support* teacher evalua- 
tion must be seen to have utility* Utility depends on the efficient use 
of resources to achieve reliability* validity* and cost-effectiveness* 

• Teacher involvement and responsibility improve the quality of teacher 
evaluation*^ 

Our research at the National Center suggests that the following elements 
should also be included for successful design and implementation of evaluation 
systems* The plafiniTig/rfAv<ilftp(in<>nt g^f wflliiiifion syatfkm should include/ 
involve teachers and teacher unions* as well as input from various curriculum 
specialists and top administrators* in determining appropriate criteria for 
assessment* Commitment is related to involvement* and if an evaluation system 
is to be effective* it must have the commitment of all participants* Planning/ 
development should also be clearly liziked with staff development if teachers 
and students are to derive any benefit* and it should include efforts to ensure 
that the evaluation information collected is accurate and that instriiments used 
are valid and reliable* 

The iippl*>Tni>nf!at!inn ftf t!hp ayAfPin should adhere to the following guide-- 
lines. First* evaluation procedures/criteria should be consistently applied 
throughout the system* This is particularly relevant when evaluation is uti- 
lised for summative purposes* Second* selection of observers/evaluators should 
be based upon their experience with teaching practice* Knowledge of the con- 
tent area of the instructor being evaluated is helpful* but not absolutely 
essential* if the objective is to assess methods of instruction* (Content 
knowledge may be evaluated independently by content experts*) 

Third* steps should be taken to ensure that observers are trained and 
periodically updated in the particular evaluation system adopted by the school 
AOd familiarized with the vocational and/or lab setting* And fourth* steps 
should be taken to ensure that once the plan has been adopted* two-way commu- 
nication becomes a key to effective evaluation (i*ef * formal evaluation should 
not be the point at which an individual fir$t learns of expected behaviors and 
standards)* 
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Dewey Allen Aims 

The idea of testing teachers is not new. In Europe * it has been done 
for years. In the United States, more than 30 states now require prospective 
teachers to pass a test, and another dozen or more states are considering mov- 
ing into the competency testing arena. To give some idea of the competency 
testing trend, 3 states required such tests in 1977, 12 in 1980, 22 in 1981. 28 
in 1982, 30 in 1983, and 32-33 in 1984, depending on how one defines competency 
testing for teachers. 

The trend is definitely in a positive direction at the moment. The great 
majority of states requiring some kind of competency test for teachers are in 
the South and Southwest, but a number of states in the Northeast, North Cen- 
tral, and Far West appear to be nearing decisions to begin this activity. It 
18 of special interest to note that 11 states have chosen to mandate testing 

ffi^J*^""* ^'^^^^^ 22 iBBued some type of state department of educa- 

tion ISDE; procedure or regulation. Id three states, both SDE and legislative 
mandates have been issued. 

Most tests are state-designed and most often deal with basic knowledge 
and skill. There is a trend, however, to extend competency testing for teach- 
ers to other areas, including technical subject matter, academic knowledge and 
achievement, pedagogy, and even preteaching knowledge and skill. 

Another trend that seems worthy of note is the requiring of a year of 
internship prior to teacher certification. This trend represents another 
aspect of competency testing— observation of teaching competence. Some feel 
that the internship approach has more promise of improving teaching effective- 
ness than other competency testing approaches. 

Finally, there is some movement toward using nationally standardized 
tests, for reasons of both economy and comparative value. This trend is creat- 
ing considerable concern among teachers and administrators, especially in the 
more practical and applied subject fields. 

SmnR prnB and rnnn . A dozen or more pios and an equal number of cons have 
surfaced among educational professionals concerning the merits of teacher com- 
petency testing. [These are shown in sample 3.] 

. . Pprfinnfll rhnn?hi-« nnri pprt^pptinnfl . Competency testing of teachers has 
obviously gained considerable momentum in the U.S. over the last five years, 
and It seems safe to predict that this momentum will continue for the next 
several years. It is prudent to suggest, however, that there are some concerns 
that the profession must address before it can conclude that competency testing 
for teachers should receive its unequivocal endorsement. Among these concerns 
are the following. 

First, current research and experience are inconclusive with respect to 
Whether competency testing, as it is being applied, leads to more effective 
teaching and learning. Second, the cost of a comprehensive testing program 
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could be overwhelming unless other sources of funding can be found. One kind 
of test in one southern state has been estimated to cost in exc:^S8 of 
$16,000^000 per year to carry out. Third, a truly effective testing program 
for teachers must he fully accepted and carried out by the profession itself. 
Evidence to d«tt€ reveals that this has not occurred. Fourth, growing shortages 
of teachers could sabotage a testing program before it can be implemented if 
educational leaders are pressured to lower standards to assure there is a 
teacher in every classroom^ 

Fifth, competency testing of teachers may be an oversimplified solution to 
a much more complex problem than current studies of excellence have intimated. 
Sixth, many r^ogramr and curricula may become simply preparatory devices for 
the passing of basic knowledge and skill tests. Seventh, trends may move away 
from an empha&is on performance and teaching and learning results to an empha- 
sis upon basic competence. And finally, university teacher education programs 
may be radically changed from concern for experience and practice to concern 
for academic knowledge and skill — to the exclusion of many teachers who come 
from the business and industrial world. 

These concerns readily become questions and issues that require resolu- 
tion if the competency testing of teachers is to be a positive force for the 
itiq)rovement of public education in ibierica. It should be a foremost challenge 
for educators to contribute to their resolution during the remainder of this 
decade. Positive achievement :ln these next four years will assure that the 
remaining fifth of this century will be remembered as the era of greatest 
achievement in education. 



FBTB IM AKAHSAS 

Bnlft nf rhr fBIB Tparhrr Hiiratnrt f;^ih-b^«^ 

FrecMn Eads 

Teacher educators (TEs) are important members of the Professional Develop- 
ment Committee, which implements the P6TE program in the postsecondary vo-tech 
schools in Arkansas. They serve as field resource persons for a specified 
regilon of the vo-tech system and perform related activities on a statewide 
hBBis. The TEs are itinerant, by nature of the position, and travel from a 
university base to a selected number of vo-tech schools (7-9) on a regular 
schedule. 

TEs are charged with major responsibility for operating the PBTF program 
and have been the common catalyst that has made the program a success. The 
five TEs^ currently representing two institutions, operate as a cooperative 
unit and play an important role in the development, implementation, and modifi- 
cation of the program. 
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SAMPLE 3 

TEACHER COMPETENCY TESTING: PROS AND CONS 



According to some educational profeeelonaUi the use of conpateacy tasting— 

• Inprovea the credibility end attractiveneea of the teeching profeeeionj 

• provides an objective basis for ellBlnating incompetent teechersi 

• makes teechers end edministretorp more aaere of besic knowledge end skills^ 
a provides e concrete basis for inservice educeticn progrems; 

a enhances the profaaslonolizetion of teachers in the nation; 

a signale to the public tbet teechers rcelly cars about quality of educetion; 

a ailencBS the negative critics of public educetion today; 

a raiaee teaching aalaries and other fringe benefits in the profession; 

a provides e more objective be^le for teeoher certif icetion; end/or 

a atimulatss the improvement of teecher educetion end educetionel resserch in the netion. 

Cons 

According to other educetlonal professional Sf the use of competency testing— 

a complicetes the elreedy short supply of teachera in many fields of educetion; 

a is expensive at a time when echocle are hard preseed to generete adequete dollars for current 
ecnooi operation; 

■ turns aany aspiring young teachers siiey from the profession to "sefer" career endeavors; 

• does not neasure teaching conpetence unless obssrvatlon snd experiences are Included In tests; 

■ loHers teacher aorale at a tine when It Is al reedy very loa; 

• creetes difficulties »f1th respsct to equity, ninorlty development, and regional differences; 

■ llli^ ^^4?? ""''^'••""•l emphasis by teacher education programs »1th respect to the developnent of 
besic skills, Ubsral arts, pedsgogy, and technical knmledge and experience; ^'■"f^"'^ or 

m leads to a decline of professional teachsr prsparatlon programs and to an undue Increase of 
emphasis upon subjsct metter and general knowledge; end/or increabo ot 

■ leads to excess Influence from national or federal levels of government and loss of local 
innuence end controls 
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The roles of the PBTE teacher edu/^ators are unique and require a variety 
of skills to be successful. Their roles can be subdivided into eight major 
areas of responsibility* as follows. 

^* MttClitionfl l Sppfiiflliar : The TE is responsible for assisting local re- 
source persons and faculty members in interpreting the modules and spe- 
cifying the type and amount of performance necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the modules, TEs must be well versed in teaching methodology, 
evaluation, and educational philosophy; and in working within a wide 
variety of educational levels. 

2* CfmmnnfrfltiQn I t inkPT : The TE has major respor^sibility for communicating 
with local resource persons, faculties, administrations, state staff, 
higher education institutions, and other related agencies. Communication 
among these groups is essential to developing effective PBTE programs and 
to stimulating individual motivation toward professional improvement. 

3* DRYft1npnienr.fll Mnnflg'*r; The TE is constantly involved in monitoring pro- 
grams and recommeikling changes and modifications on the local level, as 
well as the state level, to ensure that learning is occurring and that 
instruction is improving. 

^* Pfirform^P^ft AasgBfior ; The TE works in close cooperation with local re- 
source persons in the module check-off process and takes a major position 
in the inodif ication of assessment criteria based on local situations. He 
or she is also responsible for informing individual faculty members about 
their performance and for helping them identify both strengths and 
weaknesses. 

5' RftCnrd MftPflgpr: The TE assists in the record-keeping system by keeping 
a personal set of records and monitoring the local resource person's 
records. The TEs also are the state personnel office's major source of 
information for certification verification. 

6. Farnlty AdVlBQT-: The TE has major responsibility for advising interested 
faculty about degree programs and activities associated with higher educa- 
tion, certification, and other professional development opportunities. 

7* Quality Control Agpnt; The TE performs the major quality-control activi- 
ties related to the P3TE programs by monitoring all phases of the program 
and providing feedback to appropriate individuals. 

8. Cb a ngft A g en t; The TE has major responsibility for the implementation of 
educational change in the local vo-tech schools. The change agent assists 
faculty members in the transition from skilled craftsperson or general 
education teacher to vo-tech instructor by means of the Professional 
Development Institute, the PBTE program, and other related educational 
activities* 

The guidelines established in Arkansas for implementing a field-based PBTE 
program [see sample 4 J are the result of three years of experience in develop- 
ing, implementing, and operating a statewide professional development program 
at the postsecondary level, using PBTE as the major instructional tool. 
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SAMPLE 4 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTING A FIELD-BASED PBTE PROGRAM 



m Involve related populetione during the planning and developmental phaeer 

a Establish procedures end performance criteria for both the field resource person [TE] and local 
resource parson prior to beginning tho program. 

a Field test the total program with a Limited population prior to state-vrlde Implementation (to 
prevent urforeeeen difficulties]. 

a Provide Inservica education to related groupei admlnlctratorsr teechar educatorst etate staffi 
etc.r prior to beginning e progrem. 

a Establish an Incentive and reward program for faculty prior to Implementing the progreji (ealaryi 
publicity* career ledderr caniflcatlont etc.]. 

a Design the PBTE progrem to be flexible eo thet it will meet the needs of a variety of fecultyi 
but keep It structured enough to specify competenclee thet are common to ell faculty. 

a Formulate a dagree program at the baccalaureate level that will utilize and build upon the 
fleld-beaed PBTE program as the major profeselonal requirement. 

a Develop a true competencybased phllosophyt which requlree Inexperienced faculty to develop end 
then demonstrate competenclasr end experienced faculty onlt' to demonstrete the competenclee* 

a Develop end monltori on e regular baslsv a true phlloeophy of Inetructlonal Improvement. 

a Require that faculty demonstrate required competenclee on e dally baela In the claeeroome snd 
lebs. Faculty performance evaluations should aleo Include aeeeeament of the Identified 
competencies and ehould be Included In ell faculty Job deacriptlone. 

a Require that centralized records be keptf with copies available to all groups (facultyf local 
resource perbonsi teacher educetoroi and personnel office employeee]. 

a Develop an evaluation system that la Implemented with the PBTE progrem end thet cen provide 
contlnuel feedback about program affectlveness In terms of Instructore' performences ae well ee 
the performance of Individuals Involved In the procesp. 

a Create e etate handbook that specifies all poUclesv proceduresi time Unesi end criterle 
releted to the PBTE progremv and distribute It both to exieting faculty and to new faculty at 
the time of their employment. 

a Develop an Individual faculty development plan that Includes both required and selected PBTE 
modules end releted activities. 

a Initiate some type of group ectlvlty for ell new feculty. Developmentel opportunltlee ere 
helpful In 3stebllBh1ng e positive feculty ettltude towerd the PBTE program. 

a Designate one Individual such as a state coordlnatori to be reeponeible for the tctel progrem 
to eneure a common focus and philosophy. 

a Develop and monitor a module check-off procedure thet focusss on Improvement of Instruction end 
provides Indlvlduel counseling for every module. This procedure ehould be e cooperetlve 
sctlvltyt Involving the locel resource personr the teacher educator and the faculty member. 

a Provide the faculty with a supply of actual modulaei not copies of the finel eveluatlone. 

a Use group Interectloni both small and larger In conducting the program. 

a Use e video system— It Is one of the most effective toole In recording end presenting faculty 
performance demonstrations. 
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According to the developers of the PBTE materials, the resource person 
is the most important single factor in an effective performance-based teacher 
education program. The curriculum materials and plfysicrl resources are impor- 
tant — but without knowledgeable and competent educators to assist, guide, 
evaluate^ and interact with the individuals in the program, the activities can 
be cold and impersonal. The resource person must add the human dimension that 
helps individxialize ax*d personalize the program. 

The resource person functions in essentially three roles. The first role 
is fldviflor . In this role, the resource person must interpret the program to 
the teachers involved. This function is accomplished by using the Studpnt 
GuidP (published by the developers of the PBTE materials) and the I r i fifruf . tor 
ri>rrif-irgi-4r>Ti Iflflndbnok (published by the Arkansas Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education) as source materials^ The Gm'dA answers specific 

questions about the modules and their user The InRtructor Cprtif i ca tlnn Hnnd- 
bnok explains how the PBTE program should function in a vocational school. The 
three instructional levels (instructor, senior instructor, and master instruc- 
tor) are presented, along with the processes involved in moving from one level 
to another. The resource person must be very familiar with these books in 
order to orient school staff member s« 

The second role of the resource person ie that of hflJpfiX or fflrilitfltor . 
This role includes answering questions, providing resources, or suggesting 
learning activities for individual teachers. Materials, equipment, and access 
to teaching settinjjs must be provided when they are needed. 

The third role played by the resource person is that of PYflllXfltor* The 
role is ongoing and begins prior to the teacher's work on a module* Before the 
modules are begun, the needs of each teacher must be determined. This process 
is particularly true for inservice teachers. The sequence of modules to be 
completed by new teachers is set forth in the . Infltrnr . fnr Cpr?;ifirfltinn Hand-- 
book . This program is more structured than the inservice program; more flexi- 
bility is available for the inservice teacher^ Together, the resource person 
and the instructor must determine which competencies will be addressed. 

In dealing with teachers who are already teaching, care murt be taken 
to build upon their interests and what the resource person knows about their 
strengths and weaknesses* It is best to start with a module that will yield 
quick returns in terms of improved teaching and teacher satisfaction. Seeing 
quick results motivates the teacher to seek improvement of other teaching 
skills. In selecting modules, the resource person must consider any prerequi- 
site competencies that must be mastered. He or she also should remember that 
more than one module can be completed at a time. For example, it is very 
common for teachers to complete IntrnHugP a Leagpn and Sinmnflri a P fl Lp . SBOn at 
the same time, since both skills can be easily incorporated into one lesson. 

After the modules have been selected, the resource person must work 
closely with each instructor as he/she progresses through each module* The 
resource person must check with the teacher on responses to the self-checks 
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and other feedbacli^ mechanisms* The resource person may need to clarify or 
reinforce concepts that have been presented in the text. He/she may also 
suggest that the competency being studied be practiced with peers* Since 
teaching is an interactive process > opportunities for interaction will greatly 
aid those trying to master teaching skills* 

Participation in small-group activities allows teachers to learn not only 
through their own experiences* but also through the successes and errors of 
others. The resource persons who is present at such practice ses8ions> can 
guide the critiques so that they are constructive find result in positive learn- 
ing experiences* He/she must create a nonthreatening situations in which 
suggestions for improvement can be made in time to prevent an instructor from 
having to repeat a module. This process also gives the resource person some 
insight concerning how "ready" an instructor is for the final aseessmenC* 

Last of all 9 when a teacher has cou'pleted the module and feels that he or 
she has mastered the specific competency» he or she asks the resource person 
for evaluation on the Teacher Performance Assessment Form. The instructor 
has access to this form so that he or she knows exactly what is going to be 
assessed* The instructor knows that & ra*:^ng of "Good" or "Excellent" must be 
achieved for each item. 

Bobby DuVall 

The ultimate purpose of the PBTE program is co aid the instructor in the 
transfer of skill knowledge to the student* 

Students in vocational education have varied background s* requiring the 
instructor to have many capabilities* The instructor? when hired > is knowl* 
edgcable in his or her skill area but may lack the expt:.Ttise necessary to 
transfer those skills. For example> I have been searching for a guitar teacher 
for ten years^ I have found lots of pickers, but no teachers. 

The expertise for the transfer of skill knowledge can be found in PBTE. 
Many skilled people lack formal education* This leaves a teaching void in 
vocational education. The PBTE modules fill this void* From the identifica- 
tion of the needs and interests of students, to classroom organization, 
bulletin boards, advisory committees^ and field trips, the modules teach the 
instructor the expertise needed for the transfer of skill knowledge* 

PBTE modules also cover the use of modem video and audio equipment as 
teaching aids. One of the avenues into a student's mind may be opened by the 
proper use of video and audio equipment. Learning to use video and audio 
equipment brings confidence and outside help to the instructor. I became so 
thrilled with the school's VCR equipment that I bought my own for home use* 

The student and the instructor benefit from PBTE. The student arrives to 
a prepared classroom and instructor. The material is presented with stated 
objectives and in sequence* The preparation gives the student a feeling of 
order and confidence > 
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The first year that I taught* I had had no formal training as an instruc- 
tor and PBTE did not exist. At the end of the first year, I had a lot of 
questions. The Professional Development Institute I attended at the end of niy 
first year was a lifesaver? the P&TE modules^ which came later, were the answer 
to many prayers. The daily lesson plans help an instructor know where he or 
she is going. The ability to transfer skill knowledge gives the instructor 
more classroom control. The end of a day brings a feeling of accomplishment 
instead of "Where did I go wrong?" Therefore, the instructor benefits from 
PBTE by developing confidence in his or her teaching ability. 

The PBTE program has been developed into a four-year program at the ^Jni- 
versity of Arkansas. This program can only benefit the student, the instruc- 
tor, pod the state of Arkansas. The instructor's feeling of accomplishment in 
the degree program can only increase his or her personal motivation and desire 
to do a better job ct transfer of skill knowledge. 

One of the best aspects of the PBTE program is financial, ^ney wass is, 
and always will be one of the best motivational tools known to man. The salary 
raise provided by PBTE should prompt *nstructors to rise and shine for the 
beii«»fit of themselves, the students, SL»id the state of Arkansas* 

The results of PBTE in vocational education are all positive. The student 
is better satisfied because of his or her successes in the learning process. 
PBTE results in fewer dropouts and better trained graduates- The employer sees 
the results of PBTE in a better employee, with more skills to offer. The in- 
structor is happier, with better results from stvidents, fewer dropouts, and the 
successful transfer of skill knowledge. The state o£ Arkansas even sees re- 
sults in terms of less instructor burn-outc A reduction in instructor burn-out 
meantf less employee turnover for the rtate* 

The final assessment of PBTE from this instructor: in the words of Johnny 
Bench, "No runs, no drips, no errors." 



The first year of teaching is a time of great stress for vocational teach- 
ers* They are in the process of learning about teaching, management of labora- 
tories, and their role in the profession, while at the same time striving to 
plan and deliver instruction to students. Every beginning teacher has diffi- 
culties during the initial year; for che vocational teacher entering the pro- 
fession directly from business and industry» many with no professional prepara- 
tion, the problems are compounded. The emphasis becomes one of survival. 

There is now greatly increased recognition that the beginning teacher 
needs a systematic program of support and profp^ssional development that will 
provide an effective induction into the profession. This recognition is based 
on several current ideas and beliefs about teaching: (1) tie demands placed on 
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teacher^^ are greater than ever be£ore» (2) there is an expanded knowledge base 
about teaching that teachers are expected to employ, (3) the public holds high 
expectations for teachers, (4) present teacher education practices are inade- 
quate to meet the demands of professional practice, (5) a major reason for 
attrition ig the lack of a formal support syetem in the induction period, and 
(6) the final responsibility for quality-control of teachv^rs rests with the 
profession. 

Thft Florida Bog-inning Tpachpr Pyngratn. A model for a comprehensive begin- 
ning teacher program has been designed and successfully put in operation in the 
state of Florida. It exemplifies the great potential for the improvement of 
instruction and the inherent difficulties in such an effort. The purpose of 
the Florida Beginning Teacher Program is to provide a set of support services 
for all teachers in their first year o£ teaching in Florida^ assist them in 
their continued professional development, and verify satisfactory performance 
of specified teaching competenc7.es» Only through successful completion of the 
program is a beginning teacher eligible for a regular teaching certificate* 

A number of actors are involved in the program: (1) the beginning 
Xeachar, teaching in Florida for the first time, whether holding a degree in 
education or coming directly from business and industry; (2) an experienced 
and certificated pppr ttparhpr. who works closely with the assigned beginning 
teacher throughout the year; and (3) a g^pport Btaff. including a building- 
level administrator and at least one other professional educator, available 
to assist and evaluate the performance of the beginning teacher* 

The teacher's involvement in the Florida Beginning Teacher Program starts 
within days of his/her active employment and continues with a series of activ- 
ities, including conferences, observations) development of a professional 
development plan, and remedial training activities. To provide instruction in 
areas in which the beginning teacher is found to have deficiencies, a series of 
specially developed individualized learning packages is being prepared. [The 
total program process is delineated in the diagram shown in sample 5«] 

ThP FInriHfl forf nTTnanro Mpflflurempnt Syfttem, In order to objectively and 
accurately observe and measure the terching performance of the beginning 
teacher, the Florida Performance Measurement System (FPMS) has been created* 
The result of several years of intensive effort, the FPMS represents the assem- 
bly, organization*) and codification of the recent research on effective teach-* 
ixig* Formative and summative obs<ervation instruments have been developed, sub- 
mitted to rigorous tests for reliability and validity, and integrated into the 
Florida Beginning Teacher Program. Currently, 13A indicators of effective 
teaching have been identified and organized into oix domains of classroom 
teaching: (1) planning; (2) management of student conduct; (3) lesson organi- 
zation and management; (4) presentation of subject matter; (5) communication, 
verbal and nonverbal; and (6) ovaluation of student: achievement* 

From the research-identified indicators, a classroom observation and 
assessment instrument ha& been developed. The instrument consists of 39 state- 
ments of teacher behavior, organized for use by a trained observer in the 
classroom. Typically, the observer remains for a class period and makes a 
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frequency count of the incidence of each behavior. Later ^ the tally sheets are 
scored and nonned» thus identifying arr^as of teaching where further remediation 
and practice are needeu. The results are made available to the beginning 
teacher* 

The proper use of the instrument requives thorough training and use of the 
supporting explanatory documents. It is interesting to note that ^ho*tgh the 
term PpT^ is not used in documents describing the program, the Florida Begin- 
ning Teacher Progr&m is> in all essentials, a performance-based teacher educa- 
tion program. 

Virility n|i»j>«» in m CBK 1><>1 ^iFory Sy:«t:o« 

Clflj G. JobnBon 

Texas State Technical Institute is a postsecondary single-purpose higher 
education unit with four campuses and two extensions, widely separated geo- 
graphically* There are 592 faculty members with 12-month appointinents. 
Approximately 8,400 students are enrolled in 112 regular on-campus programs 
ranging from laser elv^ctro-optics and robotics to saddle and tack. More than 
83 percent of those students are in the technical and trades areas- Almost all 
faculty are hired from industry and have little or no teacher preparation or 
experience. 

It vac recognized several years ago that the traditional ranking system of 
professors, associates, assistants, etc* — with its emphasis upon publication, 
research, public service, and teaching~did not clearly describe or represent 
a technical/vocational faculty's responsibility for imparting performance- 
measured skills and knowledge for industry application* It was also realized 
that an era of instructional accountability was upon us, demanding both effec- 
tive and efficient teaching* In response* the integration of faculty organiza- 
tion (faculty rank) with faculty evaluation and faculty development into a 
planned delivery system seemed to be the most viable long-term approach. 

An inventory of the tasks faculty performed was developed* Each item was 
then analyzed in terms of itt> difficulty and frequency of perf ormanc^>« The 
result was a clustering into five groups: three dominant and tvo minor. These 
eventually became the professional ranks of Master Instructor, Senior Instruc- 
tor, and Instructor; and the paraprofessional ranks of Lab Assistant I and II* 
For ea^h rank, a position description weo developed and built into the pay 
plan« The ranking structure is far laore than a structure; it is a planned 
framework fov a team approach to the delivery of cc cpetency-based education. 

Having developed cl'^ar performance statements for each facult.y rank, it 
was a rather str£ightf orward activity to develop the evaluation sjjstem. In 
effect, each evaluation item is directly associated with a duty/ret;ponsibility 
statement listed in the position description. 

Last, but not least, was the inherent obligation to provide faculty devel- 
opment activities that would allow each faculty member to develop competencies 
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SAMPLE 5 

FLORIDA BEGINNING TEACHER PROGRAM: TH£ TOTAL PROCESS 



ORIENTATION 






PRE-OBSI 
CONFEI 


■RVATION 
lENCE 



OBSER 


i^ATION 


1 

i 


POST-OBSi 
CONF^ 

PD? DEVI 


:RVATION 
OCE 

[lopment 



FORMATIVE 
OBSERVATION 



FORMATIVE 
OBSERVATION 



CONFERENCE 



CONFERENCE 



POP REVISION 
I 



LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 




DEMONSTRATION 





1. Support team meets to discuss and 
clarify roles 9iid become familfar 
with evaluaticn procedures (pre^ 
school period). 

2. Principal (or building administra- 
tor) meets with beginning teacher 
to prepare for a sunwetive or 
screening observation. Determines: 

• What the teacher will be 
doing. 

• What the students will be 
do'^ng. 

• The content for the les- 
son. 

• The objectives for the 
lesson. 

• The evaluation criteria. 

3. Principal does iritial observation. 
The summati ve i ns trument , other 
district instrument, verbatim nar- 
rative, etc. may be used, depending 
on District plan. 

4 Support team meets for post -obser- 
vation conference. Team identifies 
areas that need to be strengthened. 
Team members are selected to do 
formative observations to pinpoint 
areas of difficulty. Professional 
Development Plan is written.. 

3. Formative observations done by sup- 
port team members. 



6. Support team members conduct fol- 
low-up observations. Revise PDP if 
necessary. 



Teacher engages 1n learning activi- 
ties as specified in his/her Pro- 
fessional Development Plan. 
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to support his/her rank and promotion. To this end» each campus is staffed 
with professionals having this responsibility. 

Although there has been some evolution of the programi the basic structure 
has remained intact. Each new faculty member hired, regardless of qualifica- 
tions, must demonstrate the competencies ol his or her rank (e»g.. Instructor) 
during a one-year probation period. The primary training support vehicle is a 
selection of 26 PBTE modules. Ten of these modules must be completed within 
the first 90 days, as they are considered to be of a "survival" nature. Train^ 
ing center staff are resporjible for performance certification of each 
competency. 

Having completed the Instructor rank competencies, the faculty member 
may then begin working on competencies fcr the Senior (secmd) rank* Selected 
PBTE modules and many other resources are available for the faculty to use* but 
resources are optional. Certification of e^sih Senior-rank competency is done 
by a Certification Committee, which receives the application, reviews all doc- 
umentation, makes classroom and office reviews, and conducts; formal meetings 
with the applicant. A faculty member's application may be terminated at any 
time throughout the process. An applicant may be asked to submit additional 
documentation, revise submitted information, or seek additional help in devel- 
oping competencies. This same pattern is followed for those seeking the 
Master-rank certification and promotion. 

To date, three persons did not complete first-year probation and were 
terminated. No Senior- or Master-rank applicant has completed certification 
without completing additional documentation or preparation at the direction of 
the committ<£e. PBTE iLOdules are excellent for the Instructor-rank and very 
useful for the Senior-rank. 

The competency-based vocational education program of Texas State Techni- 
cal Institute is an. iustitutit^nal goal. It is defined as an individualized 
instructional delivery system, characterised by industry-established job-entry 
specifications, open-entry/open-exit, mastery testing, etc. To this end, the 
integrated ranking structure, faculty evaluation, and faculty development are 
key elements. 



Laora Comior 

The National Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS), founded 
in 1965, is an educational .trade association representing private postsecondary 
occupational schools. NATTS represents over 892 member schools in 45 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. NATTS schools offer over 100 dif- 
ferent career training programs, most of which can be completed in less than 
two years. The training is intense, and students only take courses related to 
their occupational objectives* Classes are usually small, and hands-on train- 
ing is a oignificant part of each stuc'ent's education. 
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To ensure excellence in educational standards and business ethics in 
the postsecondary trade and technical school industry, NATTS established an 
Accrediting Ccxnmission in 1966. The NATTS Accrediting Commission is an auto- 
nomous body of nine appointed commissioners—five from the private school 
sector and four public members. This commission is approved by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

MATTS flccr^diring e tflndflrdfl * Only those schools that have been in opera- 
tion for two years, with educational goals that are primarily occupational, are 
eligible for membership. A school wishing to become accredited is visited by a 
team of experts. These experts evaluate educational objectives, admission and 
enrollment policies, course offerings, placement and completion rates, adver- 
tising policies, facilities, equipment, and faculty. 

Accrediting standards for faculty require each instructor to have at least 
two years of practical experience. Teachers must also be trained to teach and 
able to demonstrate up-to-date knowledge. Each school must document these 
standards for each person in the school who is employed in an instructional or 
administrative capacity. Furthermore, each school must describe efforts to 
encourage self-improvement in the areas of instructional and technical knowl- 
edge, evaluations, and faculty developmentr By enforcing these standards, 
NATTS is able to promote excellence in education through excellence in teach- 
ing. 

Evolurlon of the NATTS-Rfirnnnni>ni<oH cBfin Pl-/^pr^T^ - NATTS has been in th.^ 
forefront of promoting the competency-based staff development (CBSD) program 
^mong trade and technical schools. This commitment started in 1979 when our 
Education Advancement Committee, whose primary charge is to plan and coordinate 
programs of continued occupational improvement for instructional personnel, 
began to explore the availability of teacher training programs that could 
satisfy administrators and instructors in the private postsecondary trade and 
technical school industry. 

In 1980, a meeting was arranged with staff from the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education and several committee members to determine if 
the National Center's CBSD program could satisfy the training needs of instruc- 
tors in NATTS schools throughout the nation. After an extensive review, it was 
decided that the CBSD program, with some slight modifications, would indeed 
provide instructional training and development for teachers in NATTS schools. 
As a result of that meeting, two workshops were developed, in conjunction with 
the National Center, to familiarize NATTS members with the CBSD program and 
methods of implementation. Since these initial workshops, nine additional 
workshops have been sponsored by NATTS for over 450 educators nationwide. 

I he NATTS-R^cnmmpndfid CBSP Prngrfim * Trade and technical school instruc- 
tors are normally recruited and selected based on their technical training and 
experience. While these instructors are highly competent in their technical 
specialties, often they have not received instructor training. NATTS has 
recognized, through the accreditation standards, the need for instructor train- 
ing. NATTS has further recognized that there is a common core of instructional 
competencies needed by technical instructors, regardless of the technical area 
of instruction. NATTS has therefore recommended an instructor training program 
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for their members that consists of 21 modulec in the National Center's Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Module Series* The 21 modules were selected to pro- 
vide the core of teaching skills needed in the areas of program planning, 
instructional planning, instructional execution, instructional evaluation^ and 
instructional management* 

NATTS has also made provisions for official recognition of instructors who 
have completed the NATTS-Recommended CBSD Program. Each instructor receives a 
Certificate of Achievement upon completion of the program. The certificate ie 
awarded after the school has certified, via the NATTS official CBSD transcript, 
that the instructor has successfully completed 16 CBSD modules, including 11 
modules from the 21 recommended by NATTS. Depending on the policies of each 
member school, the certificate is recognised in a number of ways. Individual 
schools may use the certificate in making promotions or awarding growth points 
that lead to salary increases* Most important, however, program completion 
ensures that these technical instructors have demonstrated creative teaching 
skills. 

CBSD prnyrpm pi ^tia jimnny NATTS ftrhnnlft. Ideally, new instructors are 
hired and oriented well in advance of the first class session* However in some 
cases, instructors have never been in front of a class, and typically, they are 
not sophisticated in their teaching skills. Their strength lies in their tech- 
nical sophistication. Furthermore, when NATTS schools are operating at full 
capacity, instructors teach, on the average, six hours per day in a veiy inten- 
sive, hands-on classroom environment. Combining this factor with instructor 
turnover and the use of part-time instructors, a formal inservice instructor 
training program becomes difficult to implement. The flexibility and adapta- 
bility of the CBSD program permit NATTS schools to overcome the difficulties of 
implementing formal and structured inservice or preservice instructor training 
programs. 

Many different approaches to the CBSD program have been developed to meet 
the unique needs of various NATTS schools. Typically, a school that is using 
the program will present an overview of the CBSD program during the instruc- 
tor's orientation. Key points might include (1) review of the CBSD program 
goals, (2) review of the St-ndAnt! Citn'^i.. (3) module walk-through, (4) group 
activity that centers around the module, (5) review of the NATTS transcript, 
and (6) review of the assessment criteria. After the instructor completes 
orientation, many schools require the completion of several modules (e.g., 
Dfivelop a L einnm Plan t Intrnriucft a Lpfisnnt and Sit™iiir4go n LABAftn) during the 
first two weeks of employment. Then, during the first year of employment, the 
instructor is required to complete the entire NATTS-Recommended CBSD Program. 

ince 1980, 439 instructors 
have completed the NATTS-Recommended CBSD Program. During the past year, over 
90 NATTS schools have purchased CBSD materials at a cost of nearly $39,000. 
Approximately 64 percent of all the NATTS schools that have used the CBSD pro- 
gram claim that it has been successful. Some of the improvements that occurred 
within the schools included higher teacher ratings, fewer student complaints 
about teachers, a greater awareness of teaching techniques, and improved 
teacher morale. In '^'>ct, one NATTS school cited the following results after 
implementing the CBi , program. 
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3SSSiS£. 



AFTER 



Staff Turnover 
Monthly Student Drops 
Size of Graduating Class 
Teacher Absenteeism 
Attitude and Perforoiance 



4 Staff/Week 
Negative 



56% 
1A%^15% 
51% 



1 Staff/Week 
Positive 



10% 
5%-6% 
82% 



DISTAHCE/fXnntEACB STRATEGIES 



The typical vocational teacher educator, by disposition and preparation, 
is poorly suited to function as a resource person in a performance-based voca-- 
tional teacher education (PBVTE) program, and most teacher educators can be 
expected to reaist the concept or pervert its implementation. This can be 
attributed to the following factors* Teacher educators are products of time- 
based programs, and they tend to model the behavior of their teachers rather 
than to use the behavior attendant to the role of resource person. In other 
words, they tend to be authoritarian, and their education probably did not 
require them to develop "helping skills." 

Furthermore, seldom do standards for promotion, tenure, or merit take into 
account the duties and tasks associated with functioning as an effective re- 
source person. There is, in addition, considerable risk involved in discarding 
practices in which one has had success (time-based instruction) and adopting 
new practicea required to function as an effective resource person. 

Yet, the success of a PBVTE program is directly related to the degree to 
vh^.ch each component (characteristic) is incorporated and hew effectively each 
is operationalized. Far too often PBVTE is equated with modules, an important 
but nonessential program characteristic Programs that are not individualized, 
do not promote self--pacing, and do not have a field-based component, are not 
PBVTE programs. 

Difffirfinfiated flt a ff i ng * It is ultimately more cost-effective and humane 
to implement differentiated staffing than to force vocational teacher educators 
to function in the role of resource person. For one thing, teacher educators 
must have the opportunity to perform duties that will increase their chances 
to receive tenure and promotion (and, at times, a merit increase). Many of the 
responsibilities of a resource person in a properly developed PBVTE program 
would decrease their chances. However, there are aspects of a PBVTE program 
that they could become involved in that would assist them in these areas. 

Furthermore, graduate students, who are unaffected by tenure, etc., can 
be prepared as very effective resource persons. It is possible to attract such 
persons to this role when they aspire to vocational leadership roles and are 
willing to forego immediate rewards in the belief that such will result in 
greater rewards in the future. 
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In addition, classroom teachers who aspire to local leadership roles can 
be prepared as very effective resident (iu-school) resource persons. Such 
"master teachers" are also unaffected by such things as university tenure and 
actually improve their professional image by functioning in the role of 
"helper" to the new teachers in their schools. 

In short, v/hen appropriate incentives are made available to each staffing 
level, differentiated staffing is possible. 

BfBniTrrp ppvfinn rraining^ PBVTE cannot succeed ii resource persons do not 
umlerstarri and accept the concept on an operational level. The first step in 
installing PBVTE iix to define ths concept operationally by describing how each 
program component (characteristic) will operate and interact with each other 
component.^ Next, it is necessary to clearly define the func^ions of all per- 
sons who will have program responsibilities. Each position should be described 
in terms of functions and tasks performed, with appropriate performance 
criteria and standards. 

Given the above, instructional programs should be developed to serve the 
needs of those who have program responsibilities. The progr^s should make use 
of materials appropriate to meeting individual and group needs. Instructional 
activity for all staffing levels must be ongoing and available to aJ^l who need 
help to function in their roles. It is assumed that resource persons will need 
help on a weekly basis due to the complexity of the position; thus, the field 
staff must participate in a weekly seminar and pass on what is learned to the 
resident staff. Those who engage in preparing for their role in the program 
must hpr^e the opportunity to receive college credit and to demonstrate mastery 
of related l^^adership competencies (leadership certification). 

Bo l fi of„thfi tfiflChpy eduf^flfoT- Given ample time^ most vocational teacher 
educators will come to understand and accept PBVTE. How long ft takefl a par- 
ticular teacher educator will be influenced by the degree to which he/she can 
attend to such concerns as tenure and the degree to which risks must be taken 
that relate to professional prestige. 

Teacher educators should be involved in the decision to move into PBVTE 
and should also be involved in the design of the program. However, those in 
authority must be prepared to implement the program even if consensus decisions 
arc not reached. Resistancri to change is natural and such could result in the 
concept never being adopted. Teacher educators should also be involved in 
determining which competencies to include in the PBVTE program, the performance 
standards to apply, and the grading system to be used. Here again, consensus 
should not be expected. 

Teacher educators must retain their authority over such thir^gs as gradua- 
tion and certification. And finally, teacher educators should be encouraged to 
evaluate the success of the PBVTE program and to conduct research on different 
aspects of the program. Such will provide needed program information and con- 
tribute toward their receiving tenure, promotion, and merit pay. 
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Thonas J« Walker 

Field-centered, performance-based teacher education (f/PBTE) is the exclu- 
sive delivery system for preparing vocational industrial education teachers at 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania (lUP). The program has overcome the problem 
of delivering education at a distance (it operates throughout a 14-county re- 
gion of Western Pennsylvania), while simultaneously meeting individual needs of 
learners. Since its inception in 1978, the program has come to be recognized, 
at both the state and national levels, as a viable alternative to conventional 
university-based vocational teacher preparation. The strategies that are felt 
to have contributed to the overall success of the lUP program and the factors 
that have helped to maintain quality-assurance in the F/PBTE delivery system 
are as follows. 

The F/PBTE nroyrflm rRntn nn Bn nrtiriilafftd phiinnophy . The lUP program is 
predicated cn certain beliefs about teachers and their role, about learners and 
the learning process, and about the role schools play in society. The beliefs 
constitute a program philosophy, and the philosophy is articulated to all staff 
as they begin to function as teachi?r educators in the field-centered program. 
Without a philo-sophical base, a faculty member's approach to helping learners 
18 hit or miss. He or she has no yardstick to measure effectiveness—to deter- 
mine why helping learners was highly productive and positive one day and bogged 
down on another day. Worse still, the faculty member has no safeguard against 
professional atrophy, no vehicle for growth and development as a teacher educa- 
tor. The fact that faculty embrace the philosophical underpinnings of the 
F/PBTE program has been crucial to its success. 

Thft nrpnm'gntifinnl frnmpvnrk of thp nrnyrflm haa hppn npAri,^inna^^^>o/^ . The 

component parts and key concepts of the F/PBTE program have been defined and 
written down. Consequently, those involved vith the program have developed a 
common terminology. Tlxe terms d i r ec tPd- i nd i vi d t.» 1 i r. P d i n « fn.r ^ j and «p1f- 
P fl Cing mean the same things at field eites in Johnstown as they do at field 
sites in Erie, over 200 miles away. This has contributed to consistency in 
program operations across field sites. 

IhS-JCJ irriCUlum in dPRlgnpH an a prnprflm fi n d n»ppni-tpd hy avahpitifiM' rnT|y 

dRaigT^e' L.ig flt^ucr^^nnn . :^ mfltprinl n . The f/pbte program is not a patchwork of 
unrelated courses. Requirements are derived from an analysis of the role of 
teacher, supported by research, and tailored to the needs of learners. The 
appropriateness of the requirements is continually monitored, and planned 
change results from systematic evaluation. Presently, 60 discrete teacher 
competencies must be developed to earn certification as a vocational teacher. 
These competencies are contained in 60 directed-individualized instructional 
modules (the National Center's and others). A module is a self-coctained 
learning package that focuses on a single skill/competency to be mastered. 
Modules enable teacher interns to develop a teaching skill systematically, 
by progressing from awareness and understanding of the skill, through guided 
practice of the skill, to independent application of the skill with students 
m an actual teaching situation. 
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Instruction is in<!ivldu^1 1 g^H^ To move learners beyond an equality of 
opporttmity and toward an equality of outcomes, the aim of the F/PBTE program 
is to fit the program to the learners, rather than to fit learners to a uniform 
program. Instruction is individualized anc self-paced, employing such special* 
ixed techniques as the use of modules, television/VTRs, microcomputers linked 
to the university mainframe, and teleconferences* More important, educational 
technology fits within a framework of assistance provided to each learner by a 
team of teacher education professionals* The needs of learners, not educa- 
tional technology, drive the program. 

The local master teacher assists the teacher intern on a daily baeis. 
One university teacher educator serves as a field resource person, assisting 
learners on a weekly basis in micro training sessions. The second serves as a 
senior teacher educator, assisting learners with skill integration activities 
and performing summative student evaluations. All team members are trained for 
their respective roles, and staff development is integral to the program. 

Evaluation in •yatiwifltic. Two types of evaluation are an integral part 
of the F/PBTB program: student evaluation and program evaluation. Regarding 
atudcnt PVfllUfltiQn» competency assessment is based primarily upon the ability 
of students to perform teaching skills, while taking into account evidence of 
their knowledge of the theory and principles that underlie appropriate perfor- 
mance. Mastery of cognitive content, as well as the student's ability to per- 
form effectively in a classroom/ laboratory situation, are used to determine 
progress in the program. Students do not exit from the program until their 
ability to perform is deemed adequate by a Council of Educators, consisting of 
a local school district master teacher, a local school administrator, and a 
university vocational teacher educator. In the F/PBTE program, quality- 
assurance is the responsibility of the total profession* 

Regarding prng^iffli ffYflluatinnt students, program faculty, and local school 
officials exert a considerable influence on the F/PBTE program. Each year the 
program is systematically evaluated. Information is collected from all people 
involved. Additionally, program managers perform scanning and strategic plan- 
ning activities by exmining factors affecting teacher preparation and assess- 
ing the extent to which the program is responding to various trends and initia- 
tives. The fidelity and relevance of the program are protected by these 
systematic evaluations. 

The program is dAWiynftd ao that a fip1ri-biiA»d ta^rhf^T pHiiraffty rii^ avi>ri.f^ 
fully the rnl# nf helping p»>nf ^ftftinnnK Professional development for voca- 
tional industrial teachers is a priority in Pennsylvania* Outreach services 
are supported and funded by the Pennsylvania Department of Education, and con- 
sequently, reasonable ratios between teacher educators and students can be 
maintained* Furthermore^ many routine functions (e*g*, orientation, record 
keeping, and advisement) have been centralized, thereby enabling field resource 
personnel to devote full time to assisting learners in the acquisition of 
teaching skills. 

Staff <<^vAlftpm»ne ifi infi>yra1 ^n thm prngrjitn. Field Staff are prepared 
for their itinerant roles by participating in a performance-based training 
program. Additionally, weekly staff development sessions are provided. The 
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weekly scesione augment the basic training program and provide faculty with 
enrichment experiences relative to their functional roles. The staff devel- 
opment emphasis has been the factor that has contributed most to quality- 
assurance and the overall success of the F/PBTE program. 

John W. 61eim> Jr. 

The Department of Vocational-Technical Education at State University of 
New York College at Oswego (SUNY at Oswego) prepares occupational teachers in 
a comprehensive vocational teacher education (VTE) delivery mode, leading to 
vocational teacher certification and a B.S. or M.S. degree. The program serves 
60 full-time juniors and seniors on campus, 600 part-time students in VTE 
courses throughout 49 counties in upstate New York, and 80 part-time master' s- 
level graduate students who reside within commuting distance to the main cam- 
pus. The remainder of this paper presents more specific information about the 
VTE program and requirements, how the program is organized for regional deliv- 
ery, perceived programs strengths, and needed improvements. 

Teacher certification rpgm'rpnipnffi. Certification requirements vary, 
depending on whether the individual possesses a degree, the type of degree 
possessed, and the occupational area to be taught. However, all routes to 
provisional and permanent teacher certification involve (1) a minimum number 
of semester hours of professional education course work, (2) a supervised 
student teaching experience from a registered program, (3) a minimum number 
of years of appropriate work experience, (4) a passing score on the National 
Teacher Examination (NTE) Core Battery Tests, and (5) a minimum number of 
years of teaching experience. 

To earn a provisipnal Cfirtliig^Ji^, teachers of general agriculture and 
business/distributive education must have passed the NTE; must possess a B.S^ ^ 
which includes 12 hourfl of professional education course work; and must have 
o ne yft fl r of work experience. Teachers of other specialties (e.g., electronic 
data processing, practical nursing) must possess an j^Ranr i Att^* a Hf^yrpo ^ which 
includes 16 bours of professional course work; and must have two y<>flrfl of work 
experience. Nondegreed teachers must have four yoar-fl of work experience and 
must earn 30 hnnrfl of undergraduate credit within the first five years of 
teaching, including 18 hour a of professional education course work. Teachers 
without a bachelor's degree are required to pass the NTE either prior to pro- 
visional certification or prior to permanent certification. 

To earn a permanent rprti f i rafi^^ the teacher must have taught for two 
ye a rs * The teacher with a B.S. must also have earned a maalfixLa; the teacher 
with an associate's degree and the nondegreed teacher must have earned an 
additional 3Q haurfl of upper-level undergraduate study. 

The VTE program * SUNY at Oswego offers a B.S. degree program requiring 60 
semester hours in the arts and sciences, 36 semester hours in the occupational 
specialization, and 30 semester hours of VTE professional education course work 
(VTE core: 18 hours; VTE electives: 6 hours; and supervised student teaching: 
6 hours). All students entering the program (1) must matriculate; (2) must 
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shoir evidence of continuous progress toward completion of the degree require* 
ments by taking course work each fall and spring semester — either at SUNY at 
Oswego or another institution — and have the courses posted on their tran- 
scripts; (3) must complete the occupational competency assessment program to 
maintain continuous enrollment eligibility and matriculation in the program; 
and (4) may exit from the program upon completion of provisional teachei cer* 
tlfication» permanent teacher certification* or baccalaureate degree require- 
ments. The third requirement — occupational competency assessment — consists of 
completing a work experience resume form and a work information release form* 
and successfully completing the occupational competency examination (worth 30 
hours of credit) or 36 hours of college*level course work in their occupational 
specialty. 

Hflfw t>hA orngyam la oryjiniz^d for regi nnal H^livpry. The VTE department 

has a main ca^ipus office and two regional offices in Albany and Syracuse » 
serving ten program-delivery locations: Oswego* Syracuse, Gouverneur, Albany, 
Plattsburgh, New Falts, 6inghamton» Rochester, Coopers Plains, and Utica. The 
main campus office is the hub of the operation; here all student records, as 
well as scheduling, book order, staff, recruitment, budgeting, and operational 
policies, are coordinated for the program. The two regional offices handle 
recruitment, admissions, occupational competency assessment recommendations, 
r^^gistration, and advisement; and they administer part-time program delivery 
in assigned regions. Each regional office advises 300 students, of which 
approximately 280 are taking VTE courses toward certification; the remainder 
are working toward degree completion. 

Both full**;ime and part-time faculty are used. The departm'^nt hires as 
part-time faculty individuals who are either employed full-titee in or retired 
from such positions as the following: master teachers in occupational centers; 
occupational education curriculum supervisors; directors/principals of occupa- 
tional centers; occupational administrators at two-year colleges; college/occu- 
pational center audiovisual directors; vocational supervisors in the Departnient 
of Corrections; school superintendents; and state education department associ- 
ates and supervisors. 

The ten delivery sites conduct an average of four courses each fall and 
spring semester. A combination of performance-based modules, texts, and man- 
uals are used for each course* Course texts and materials are standardized 
for each course throughout the system, based on faculty input. However, the 
department allows each course instructor flexibility in determining the spe- 
cific teaching methodology and strategies that best serve their needs and 
styles. The department regularly consults with and assists the instructors 
when requested. 

Both inservice and preservice teachers are served by the program^ and in 
general, the part-time students enrolled in the program have the following 
characteristics. Their average age is 35; they have several years of occupa- 
tional experience, with 64 different occupations represented; and they have 
been out of school for a period of time. IWo-thirds of the students in the 
program are male; one-third, female. They take an average of 1.6 courses per 
term, take 2 1/2 to 3 years to complete the VTE courses required for provi- 
sional certification, and take approximately 6 to 8 years to complete a B.S. 
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if they have had no prior college course work. Approximately 48% have com- 
pleted 2 years of college prior to enrolling; 9% have a £.S^ in an unrelated 
area; and 2Z have an M.S. in an unrelated area. And initially, they lack self- 
confidence — until they receive feedback on how they are doing in the courses* 

Prftgrpin fitr^^ngthR, The program is administered effectively in the field 
by department staff who have had input into the curricula and into management 
policy. Second, part-time students can earn a B.S. degree at off*campus sites 
without ever having to take a course on campus. Third, each part-time faculty 
member is provided with a course syllabi example, course objectives, and re- 
quired materials (e«g«, modules, texts, and cour3e guides). Fourth, excellent 
relationships have been developed with the communities served and with colleges 
across the state. Fifth, the regional coordinators, faculty, and department 
staff are involved in statewide activities, which keeps them in constant com- 
munication with the constituencies served. And finally, the department has 
recently developed a newsletter to provide students with greater department 
contact. This supplements their contacts with the regional offices and pro- 
vides a better sense of identity. 

Arppft in vhirh ^lnp'rovpfn^^»n^ r.pn ho TnaHo, There is a need to meet more 
regularly with part-time faculty, as a group, to delve into curricular issues 
and concerns, to brainstorm, and to recommend improvements or changes where 
needed. Second, there is a need for increased supplemental materials for all 
off-campus sites to enhance instruction. Third, additional resources are 
needed to allow faculty to work on-to-one with teachers requiring more individ- 
ualized attention. Fourth, the home campus needs to develop greater under- 
standing of and support for the program, clientele served, resources needed to 
provide a high-quality program, and work load involved. Fifth, time and finan- 
cial resources are needed in order to hold an annual meeting of teachers, 
teacher educators-, and students to address state-of-the-art pedagogical skills* 
Sixth, there is a need to increase networking and public relations efforts in 
order to better understand demographic shifts occurring as a result of changes 
in services, changes in industry, and population shifts. And finally, utiliza- 
tion of and comuturiicatloii with ddvidory councils and professional organizations 
should be increased. 



Constance M. Lavry 

The College of Education of Oklahoma State University (OSU) has 
pioneering efforts in the delivery^ via satellite, of staff development cele- 
conferences for teachers and administrators. Using the staff and facilities of 
OSU's state-of-the-art Telecommunications Center, the college has been able to 
"uplink" its broadcasts directly to one of the communication satellites orbit- 
ing the earth. Receiving sites have then brought down (or "downlinked") the 
signal, using the kinds of satellite dishes that are becoming commonplace 
across the landscape. 

During the 1984-85 academic year, the College of Education broadcast three 
teleconferences* Two of the programs were marketed exclusively within the 
state of Oklahoma. The first program, a "Curriculum and Instruction Update for 
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Schools**' featured Dr. Kenneth Sirotnik (UCLA) and a pai.el of OSU faculty » in a 
discussion of the milestone research that Dr. Sirotnik had produced in collabo- 
ration with Dr. John Goodlad. Their in-depth look at America's schools had 
juft recently been published in the widely acclaimed report, "A Place Called 
School," and the 75-minute teleconference provided a statewide forum for the 
discussion of these research findings. During the question-and-ansver period, 
teachers and administrators at 22 receiving sites throughout the state were 
able to call in their questions to Dr. Sirotnik and ask them live on the air. 

The second statewide teleconference — a 90-minute teleconference broadcast 
to 23 CTclahoma sites — featured Dr. Jack Frymier, a member of the National 
Commission on Secondary Vocational Education, which had recently released -ts 
report, "The Unfinished Agenda: l*he Role of Vocational Education in the High 
School." Dr. Frymier was joined by a panel of Oklahomans in an examination of 
the report'^ s major recommendations and their implications for Oklahoma's educa- 
tional system. Questions from the panelists were complemented by those phoned 
in to the studio by teachers and administrators "attending" the teleconference 
at sites acrosi^ the state. 

The college also broadcast a nationalL video teleconference on "Educational 
Microcomputer Software: Identification, Evaluation^ and Integration," which 
was received by 86 public broadcasting stations liversities, colleges, 
vocational-technical schools, and public schor n 31 states and Canada. The 
four-hour teleconference was offered in coope «.on wiwh the National Univer*- 
sity Teleconference Network (NUTN), a 100+ memoer consortiism of postsecondary 
institutions, located at the OSU campus in Stillwater. The broadcast combined 
presentations and discussion by a panel of n^^tional experts, with pretaped 
video segments highlighting exemplary microcomputer projects from school dis- 
tricts and state education agencies across the country. Participants were 
shovm some of the innovative ways in which microcomputers are being used in 
botb the school and home environment. 

The microcomputer software teleconference afforded OSU a unique opportu- 
nity to spotlight and bri^ig national visibility to a number of Oklahoma elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers who have pioneered the use of microcomputers 
in the schools. This teleconference was the largest fee-based program ever 
offered over NUTN; it drew nationj:l attention to OSU and was widely reported in 
national journale and newspapers in the education field. 

Whereas the two statewide broadcasts were offered free-of-charge to par- 
ticipating sites, the national broadcast was priced at a basic fee of $825 per 
receiving site, with discounts available to institutions that planned to re- 
ceive the broadcast at several locations. Satellite time and production costs 
totaled just under $10,000. Total out-of-pocket expenses for the teleconfer- 
ence were approximately $24,000, on revenues of $37,850. 

For 1985-86, the College of Education has prepared a series of five con- 
tinuing education teleconferences, aimed at elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary educators. The first teleconference, broadcast in October 1985, 
featured former Secretary of Education Terrel H. Bell in a discussion of 
"State-Mandated Student Assessment Programs." Eleven receiving sites within 
Oklahoma and five outside the state participated in the broadcast. The titles 
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and dates of the remaining programs in the series are as follows: "Concerns, 
Issues, ar*d K^w Directions in Early Education" (November 1985); "School Law 
Kpdate" (lebruaxy 1986); "Younger and Older Learr.ars Together: Solving the 
Instructor's Dilemma" (March 1986); and "New Directions in Reading Instruction: 
Theory and Practice" (April 1986). 

The pricing scheme for the 1985-86 series of staff development teleconfer- 
ences has been based on the number of professionals employed within the sub- 
scribing institution. Institutions subscribing to more than one program 
receive a progressive discount on all programs after the first: 

Si z e of Profpflfiionftl Stflff Tntal Pri for lr.A^r^t4^i\ i of PrnpramB 

i i i 4 i 

Up to 150 professional staff $ 150 $ 280 $ AOO $ 510 $ 610 

150-300 professional staff 250 465 665 850 1015 

More than 300 professional staff 400 745 1065 1360 1625 

To date, the College of Education has penaitted institutions to videotape 
the programs to which they have subscribed. This feature has been an attrac- 
tive one to school districts and other educational institutions, allowing them 
to make use of the tapes for the professional development of staff unable to 
attend the live broadcasts. Although the time, effort, and psychic energy 
expended by the faculty and staff involved in preparing a teleconference can be 
enormous, the College of Education intends to continue to explore the ways in 
which teleconferencing can be used efficiently and effectively to deliver staff 
development programming. 



l>ftliv<>rinf PUTS hy T^l i>#># nif i^yAnro in FloriHji 

Steven E. Sorg & Larxy Hudson 

The Vocation^?, Teacher Education Program at '.he University of Florida 
(UCF) is designed to provide professional training to teachers and prospective 
teachers in several occupational areas* The present program comprises the 
trade and industrial and health occupations areas. Approximately 85 percent 
of the individuals in the program are teachers already on the job, recruited 
directly from business, industry, and service occupations for the teaching 
profession. They enroll in the UCF program for initial certiiication and for 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. Because of the considerable geographic 
ares to be covered, instruction is delivered at four locations: the main 
campus and three outlying campuses in South Orlando, Daytona, and Cocoa. 

Frogrmn mnripl * The UCF model for vocational teacher training is designed 
around groups of research-identified teaching skills or competencies, selected 
and organized on the basis of their contribution to teacher success and se- 
quenced to foster the teacher's professional growth. University professional 
education courses each include a number of related competencies to be achieved. 
The course, "Essential Teachit^- ^^ills"— designed to help beginning teachers 
survive in the profession — is the required first experience, but other courses 
may be completed in any order, depending on the the individual teacher's 
needs. 
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The program is organized into two stages: (1) the trainee achieves pro- 
ficiency in all program competencies through the knowledge and practice levels 
within a seminar setting, and (2) the trainee then demonstrates final cttmpe- 
tence in selected competencies in an actual teaching situation. Designated 
required competencies are achieved by every trainee on the basis of individual 
needs, interests, and job requirements. Criterior-based grades of A, B, or C 
are awarded to desigt^ate levels of teacher achievement; lower levels of perfor- 
mance are not recorded, nor is credit gilven. Trainees may progress through a 
course at their own best x^ite, and they may "test out" at any time by demon- 
strating proficiency and meeting final assessment criteria. The system is 
highly time-efficient. 

IpfltrurKiQi^* There are three basic elements in the instructional pro- 
gram: (1) PBTE instructional modules — both those produced by the National 
Center and some produced by DCF project staff to address Florida-specific 
r^eds; (2) seminar sessions devoted to discussion and practice of the skills 
involved in each module; and (3) individualized instruction and counseling. 
The modules are used just as designed, with aome additional materials used to 
support and enhance instruction. The UCF program involves none of the typical 
university instructional devices of quizzes, term papers, oral reports, or 
final examinations. Each weekly instructional seminar focuses on one specific 
module. During the seminar, the resource person (teacher educator) may provide 
enrichment or situation-specific materials, clarify ideas, answer questions, 
bring in additional resources, or observe and assess practice ^^xformances. 
Individual conferences are also held, as needed, to help teachers overcome 
specific obstacles to competency achievement. 

Irainftf aawffnfnnpnt- Teacher assessment takes place in two phases: in 
the seminar and in an actual teaching situation. Within the seminar setting, 
teachers present a carefully specified performance or produce a specified 
product appropriate to each competency. The results are assessed by the re- 
source person, using checklist criteria known to the trainee. The product or 
performance must reach the Good or Excellent level; otherwise the trainee is 
recycled until that level is achieved. Later, during Directed Field Experi- 
ence, the trainee demonstrates the competencies in an actual teaching situa- 
tion, and his/her performance is assessed by school personnel serving as field 
resource persons, with training and supervision provided by a university 
teacher educator. 

Early one-on-onft d4«t:ianrp inafrrn^finn. There have been some instances 
in which a teacher is working in an isolated or distant school and finds that 
the courses needed to meet certification requirements are not offered within 
reasonable traveling distance. The modularized approach used in UCF's PBTE 
program lends itself to the provision of instruction in this situation. 

The following procedures are used to meet the course-work needs of these 
teachers. First, an initial conference is set up at a learning center. The 
UCF resource person and teacher agree on the modules to be completed, the 
learning activities to take place, and the evaluation procedures to be used. 
At the same time, the mechanics of the instructional system are worked out. 
Second) a scheduled weekly telephone conference takes place between the UCF 
resource person and the teacher. Tlie conference is structured and task- 
oriented, and deals with questions the teacher has about the material. It 
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also allows the resource person to ask probing questions, suggest learning 
activities, and recommend readings. Third, if students wish regular class 
sessions to be taped, they must provide tapes and stamped envelopes for 
mailing. And finally, if a field resource person is available at the site, 
thai person completes the final assessment form. More usually, the teacher 
mails in evidence of performance in the form of documentation, products, or 
videotapes. The UCF person evaluates these and provides feedback to the 
teacher. 

Although this procedure has worked satisfactorily and students have indi- 
cated through program evaluations that mastery of required competencies was 
achieved, evaluation feedback has indicated that students missed the regular 
seminar discussions and interaction. 

Audin rplprnnfprpnn'ng ' In the fall of 1983, discussions were held by the 
vocational education faculty to determine interest in and feasibility of offer- 
ing selected courses using audio teleconferencing. Concurrent discussions with 
staff from Instructional Resources, Academic Affairs, and Extended Studies- and 
with College of Education administrators were also held. ' 

Using a university-owned ROLM telephone system, we were able to connect 
the centers at the three outlying campuses, with no long-distance costs in- 
curred. Either via an office telephone on the main campus or via the switch- 
board, these three sites could be connected for a conference. However, use of 
an office telephone did not allow off-campus faculty to connect sites. The 
telecommunications staff were visited, and an agreement was reached whereby the 
operator would connect sites using the switchboard. This system worked, and we 
were in business, using a Radio Shack Duophone ($49.95) at each center. Three 
com-ses were offered in spring 1984; one during the summer; and three more in 
the fall — all using the same equipment and arrangement. 

By fall 1984 we knew that the basic configuration would work, and the 
courses were accepted; however, we also knew that the arrangement and equip- 
ment both could be improved. Small grants for use of audio teleconferencing 
were secured, along with modest internal funding to purchase commercial 
speakerphones and push-to-talk microphones (Westall, Contech C-10). A loan 
of a local "bridge" permitted participants to call in upon arrival, thereby 
increasing student responsibility and broadening our geographic area. Sites 
still included the UCF off-campus centers as local calls^ but other sites could 
now be added due to the use of the "bridge." Persons at long distances were 
required to pay for the direct-dial call to Orlando. In spring 1985, three 
courses were offered using the local "bridge" and Contech C-10 units. No 
teleconference courses were offered in the summer, but three are now being 
taught in the fall semester. 

FrP i py . p-frnmp . At a national conference in 1984, initial discussions were 
held with a representative of The Racal-Milgo Corporation regarding uses of 
freeze-frame equipment in future courses. Follow-up conversations resulted in 
a contractual arrangement between UCF and Racal-Milgo allowing UCF to be a test 
site for a new product: freeze-frame technology. Six units have been made 
available to UCF for one year. This technology enables sites, in essence, to 
send a picture across the telephone wire using a common black-and-white camera 
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find monitor. Use of a rented bridge permits transfer of pictures among multi- 
ple sites, wherever a transceiver and modem arc available. Units are stationed 
at the three outlying campuses and in Instructional Resources on the main cam- 
pus; two units are "floaters" for demonstration use. Three courses are offered 
this fall using audio and freeze-framc technology. 

Sinprnflry * Student reactions have been generally favorable. Although the 
number is not yet large, it appears that those students further away give 
higher ratings than students in Orlando. The use of audio technology for in- 
structional conferencing in vocational teacher education appears to be success- 
ful. With the addition of freeze-frame technology, participants and materials 
can also be seen. Costs for both technologies are low when compared to the 
uplink of a satellite; these technologies also offer more versatility and 
portability than use of a satellite system. Applications of these technologies 
for laboratory and practical experience in vocational education are Pumerous. 



TKCHHICAL UPDATE STRATEGIES 
Updating Tgnchern for Tnan^rmf ' a T<> clmolftgy 

Janes B« Hamilton & Michael £• Wonacott 

Because of the persistent lack of success of the many efforts employed to 
keep vocational teachers technologically up-to-date, in spite of a well-known 
repertoire of appropriate techniques available, staff at the National Center 
sought to devise an effective strategy for updating secondary and postsecondary 
vocational teachers in the technologies of their teaching areas. The strategy 
consists of nine generic characteristics identified as essential to the success 
of programs designed to update teachers. As such, the strategy maximizes known 
update program facilitators and minimi:ies known program barriers. 

The strategy development work drew heavily on the knowledge and experience 
of a panel of experts consisting of teacher educators, professional development 
leaders, community college personnel, statewide program coordinators,, and rep- 
resentatives of business and industry. Panel members were chosen collectively 
to represent a mix of backgrounds and experience in the area of teacher tech- 
nological updating; individual members were chosen on the basis of participa- 
tion in a successful program for secondary or postsecondary vocational teacher 
updating. 

The panel members conferred with project staff in an intensive two-day 
meeting, comparing their individual experiences and knowledge in the area of 
teacher updating in order to identify constants affecting the process — barriers 
to the success of update programs or facilitators of such success. Through 
inductive analysis of these collective and individual experiences, nine essen- 
tial characteristics of a strategy for technological update were identified 
[see sample 6]. 
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Each of the nine characteristics -s discussed fully in the National Center 
document, UndHtmp TpflrherB fnr Tnnr.rrow' TorhnM^fy. a St^.t..^ A-rin " , 
vith concrete illustrations presented, as appropriate, on how to 'implement 
them. The document also presents a statewide implementation model, which 
suggests the standardization of administrative arrangements regarding college 
and university credit, eligible update activities, funding and reimbursement 
activities, and minimum standards for teacher participation. The model also 
recognizes the need for arrangements within specific occupational areas regard- 
ing needs identification, identification of sources of activities, and schedul- 
ing details. Comprehensive planning committees and occupational-area-specific 
committees at both the state and local levels are recommended structures for 
implementation of a statewide program of technological update. Finally, the 
document presents recommendations for further appropriate actions needed to 
support technological updating. 



George W. Ferns 

The Michigan Vocational Education Personnel Development (VEPD) Project 
which began in 1978, is a unique and effective means for providing technologi- 
cal updating for vocational-technical educators. A mechanism for providing 
inservice professional development opportunities, the VEPD Project is designed 
to serve secondary and postsecondary vocational-technical educators statewide. 
Those served include vocational-technical instructors, co-op coordinators, 
administrators, and industrial arts teachers, located in local school dis- 
tricts, area vocational centers, intermediate districts, community colleges, 
correctional institutions, manpower programs, and private vocational schools. 
Both professional and technological updating needs are addressed; and a varietv 
of training sources are used, with business and industry sources featured. 

The VEPD Project is conducted by Michigan State University, College of 
Education; and Northern Michigan University, Bureau of School Services. Each 
site has a director, a coordinator, and secretarial support staff; Michigan 
State University has an associate coordinator and several graduate assistants 
involved as well. The project is funded by the State Board of Education, 
Michigan Department of Education/Vocational-Technical Education Service. The 
funding level in 1985-86 is $258,000. 

The project functions through use of a process model, which includes the 
following steps: (1) specify clientele group, (2) identify needs, (3) locate 
training sources, (4) match needs with training sources, (5) develop delivery 
plan, {6) atrange and execute event, and (7) evaluate and follow up. The com- 
pletion of Step 2~identification of needs, particularly client-perceived 
needs— IS considered to be the key to successful inservice events. The VEPD 
Project needs-assessment process uses a statewide clientele survey and business 
and industry input, as well as evaluation forms completed at previous inservice 
events, as sources for the identification of needs. All identified needs are 
consolidated and prioritized by teacher committees. 
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SAMPLE 6 

TECHNOLOGICAL UPDATING OF TEACHERS 



Essentlel Cheracterig tics of an Undate Stratiiffv 

• The strategy should provide en organization or stryc tura for action [l.e.f a Logical sequence of 
eteps to follCM In designing end carrying out technological updete progrewB or actlvltlee]. 

a The strategy ehould define the roles and rBSPon Blbi Utieft of ell the indlvlduels Involved. 

a The strategy should present ooUcv BtateMantB to support the rolee end responsibilities of those 
Involved and the ectlvltlee In which they pertlclpete. 

a The strategy should define and provide the pe^ourcgs necebsery for teechera participating In techno- 
logical update aetlvlllee. 

e The strategy ehould provide Incentlve a and rewprf ^s to motlvete teechers to pertlclpete In technologi- 
cal update actlvltlee end Incorporete the results into their program curricula. 

a The stretegy ehould Identify end provide e verletv of techniouas through which teechers cen be 
technologically updated. 

a The stretegy should allow for and provide altemativa and crBB tlve conf IffurationB of tBchnioues to 
best meet the individuel neede of teechers seeking updeting. 

a The stretegy should provide for the Incorporation of the kn a wLedoa end skills gained in undate 
activities into the instructionel program or couree meteriels. 

e The strategy should provide for continuing and sal f-- renew 1 no activities to ensure thet all Involved 
remain technologically up^to-ilate. 

Future Actions Required fo r Updating to Be Successful 

a Assessment of the need for teecher tecnrso logical updating and plans to address this need should be e 
required part of local oparetionel plane. 

3 Locel operational plans should directly addreee curriculum updating as a neceesary pert of technolog- 
ical updating. 

a Stete operational plane should eddrees the steta's role in the plenning and egpport of technological 
updeting. 

a State end federal departments of education should develop rules end regulations regerding the admin- 
istration of educ^tionel legisletion to impact spacificelly on technologicel updet1ng« 

a Vocational teacher certification end recertif icetion requirements cinould be modified to place grenter 
emphesis upon the teechers' currency of demonstreted teaching competence end occupational competence. 

a In order to ettract end retain highly qualified vocetionel teechersi aeltiiry schedules should recog^ 
nize yeare of occupational experience* including time spent in business/industry Internshipsi es well 
ee teeching experience end formel educational preperation. 

a A federel program of update grants or fellowehipe to locel districts or Individuel teechers ellowing 
e variety of high-potential update techniques should be eetablished. 

a Tex incantivee should be made evailable to busineeeee end induetriee to encourage their colleboretion 
in providing high-quality oscupetionel internehips for teechers end the equipment neceesery for 
teachers to incorporete current oooupetional technology into their vocational curricula. 

a Oocupational currentnees ehould be a mnjor criterion for selection of vocetionel teechers for merit 
pay or deeignetion as master teachare. 

• Vooational teeohere ehould be paid to aateblieh end coordlnete colleboretive errengements with buei- 
nass/induetry that provide work experience end instruction for vocetionel etudente in occupetionBl 
ereas in which the local echool cennot provide up^to^dete instruction because of teecher or equipinant 
limitetions. 

a Staffing poUciee end prectioee in vooetional educetion that will result in teechers who ere more 
likely to remein currant in their ocoupetion should be edcptedi such as hiring qualified pert-time 
instructors and/or requiring regular* paid bueinesa/industry internehips for teechers. 
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The VEPD Project is unique in its use of the proce^^s model, its genesis 
from field-based needs, its thorough needs-assessment process, and its provi- 
sion of service statewide. A Training Source Directory of B/I/L training 
sources has been developed, and beneficial partnerships have resulted — between 
and among universities, state department, local education agencies, profes- 
sional organizations, and B/l/L* 

FBTE/CBSD PKOGIAM EVALVATIOH 

Criteria for Jnrfg-ing PBTK Prnayinn 0^lJilT^y 
Glen B* Fardig 

In recent years, vocational teacher education programs of many stripes 
>iVc been labeled "performance-based." These programs range from those that 
are still basically conventional with behavioral objectives appended, to those 
that embody all the essential elements and desirable characteristics of what is 
generally agreed to be performance-based teacher education (PBTE). Vocational 
teacher educators who have wished to move their programs toward more fully 
functioning PBTE have had few detailed and definitive guidelines to help them. 
Program evaluators at the state and national levels have not always used valid 
criteria in evaluating PBTE programs. 

A recently completed study produced two docunients of considerable value 
to those interested in furthering the development of PBTE. The year-long study 
was conducted by a representative group of experienced vocational teacher edu- 
cators, familiar with the principles and practices of PBTE. The purpose was to 
identify the criteria and specific indicators for an ideal PBTE program — cri- 
teria that not only could be used to define such programs but that also could 
serve as a self-study instrument for curriculum developers. The work was based 
on a study of the professional literature of PBTE, as well as on the experience 
and expertise of the participants. 

The criteria for programs that resulted are organized into five areas 
of concern: (1) competency specifications, (2) instruction, (3) assessment, 
(4) governance and management, and (5) total program. Each of the 26 major 
criteria is described more specifically by a series of observable and quanti- 
fiable indicators, which further enhances the usefulness of the results. The 
PBTE program criteria and indicators have been produced in the form of a self- 
study instrument that should oe most helpful to vocational teacher educators 
who are developing plans for program improvement. Although it may not be pos- 
sible to obtain complete agreement on criteria for PBTE programs i the results 
of this study should go a long way toward establishing more uniform standards 
for PBTE. 



Mary Helen Haas 

A recent study sought to determine whether there are significant differ- 
ences in the success (demonstrated competence) of students in a program using 
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selected corapetency/perf ormance-based teacher education (C/PBTE) modules and 
students in a regular or traditional teacher edt:cation program. The hypothe^^Gs 
posed were as follows. One: There are no significant differences in perfcr- 
iiiance between experimental- and control-group students when module pretests ?re 
compared to posttests for six teaching competency areas. Two: There arc no 
significant differences in performance between experimental^ and control-group 
students in the various vocational service areas whe^f^ module pretests ore com- 
pared to posttests for six teaching competency areas. Three: There are no 
significant differences in demonstrated teaching ability between the experi- 
mental and control groups. 

Proggdurgfi > The C/PBTE modules used in this research project were those 
developed by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. The 
six modules used in data analysis for this research project were Module , 
Ppvelnp a Li>RSOn Plan ; Module C-7 , Dirprf St:iidpnt Lahnratnry Evp^n'pnrn; Module 
C-12, Employ Oral OnPfi tinning Tprhr^iquPfi; Module C-16, DpmQn<;tratP a Mam'pnla- 
fwp Skill " Module D-2, Assess Studpnt Pprf ormanrp ; Knoylp dge; and Module D-3 , 
Asgpgs Studpnt Pprf ormanrp ! Aftitudps , Sixty-seven Students in the vocational 
teacher i^ducation programs at Colorado State University and the University of 
Northern Colorado made up the research group* 

Modul** mini-tests for use as pretests and posttests were developed for 
eight module competency areas* Six measures of demonstrated teaching ability 
were used to establish the composite score on demonstrated teaching ability. 
This combination of subjective and objective rating and grading included six 
measures: overall performance on module posttests, overall ratirg on six 
module competency areas during pre-stud^nt-teaching, simulated teaching, 
methods course grade, overall rating on six module competency areas during 
student teaching, and student teaching grade. 

Fi ndi rigQ > Statistical analyses with a two-tailed JL test showed signify 
icant differences between the experimental and control groups when pretest 
scores were compared to posttest scores for three of the six module competency 
areas* Thus, Hypothesis 1 was rejected for Modules C-12, and D^3. The 

experiment al^group scores were significantly higher than those of the control 
group for the three modules* The data failed to reject Hypothesis 1 for Mod- 
ules C-7, C-16, and D-3* Hypothesis 2 was rejected for Modules C-12, D-2, D-3 , 
and B-4. The JL value for the test of the significance of the difference be^ 
tween means on measures of demonstrated teaching ability indicated that the 
control group had a significantly higher composite score for measures of teach- 
ing ability than the control group. Therefore, Hypothesis 3 was rejected. 

gnnrliip^'pTifi , First, students learned as well from the C/PBTE modules as 
front the traditional method of teacher education. Second, differences in pre- 
testing for the various vocational teacher education service area groups sug- 
gest that pretesting of essential competencies might be used as a diagnostic- 
tool for individual-instruction planning in each service area. And finally, 
the measures of demonstrated teaching ability (including the wider range of 
scoring, rating, and grading on both objective and subjective pre-student-- 
teaching performance), as well as the overall rating on module competencies 
(prior to and during student teaching) r. revc:iled that the experimental group 



had significantly higher mean scores than the control group. Therefore, it 
may be concluded that modules — in the total context of the teacher education 
programs >^volvcd — were more effective than or equally effective as the tradi- 
tional or regular teacher education program in preparing future teachers. 

Robert Eugene Leed 

This study focused on vocational teacher education. Since teachers' 
behavior may be influenced by many antecedent variables, the relationships 
between professional preparation, personal i ty, educational level , teaching and 
occu]E>ational experience, and teacher competence were studied. Also studied was 
the extent to which these variables explained the overall variance in teacher 
competence. The theoretical frame was eclectic, drawing heavily on both human- 
istic and behavioristic paradigms. The construct of intentionality served as 
the theoretical definition of teacher competence. From thin construct, two key 
dimensions were identified: (1) flexibility, and (2) facilitation of self- 
direction. 

Dpftigri flnH mi^thnH. The Study was exploratory and ex post facto in design, 
relying primarily on simple correlation, multiple correlation, and regression 
techniques. Data were collected using four instruments-**three administered 
during group sessions, and one requiring the rating of subjects in actual 
teaching situations. The subjects consisted of 86 vocational trade and indus- 
trial teachers from Pennsylvania's Eastern Service Region. 

ZindiiXgA* No significant relationships were found between the following 
variables: (1) personality and teacher competence, (2) overall professional 
preparation and teacher competence, and (3) competency-based teacher education 
(CBTE) and personality. A significant relationship was found between amount of 
CBTE and teacher ccinpetence (HO3). In a similar finding (HO3), teachers expe- 
riencing more CBTE than traditional teacher education were more competent than 
those experiencing more traditional than cOmpetency**based teacher education. 
Finally, the interrelationships between and among the antecedent variables 
explained 20.6 percent of the variance in teacher competence. 

Cnnrlnsionfi> Firsts a post hoc analysis revealed that the Tf^arho r Faril- 
itntTOT^ nf Self-DirpgtiQTi Tnv<^nfi^ry lacked construct Validity. Therefore, this 
instrument should not be used in subsequent studies without revalidation. Sec- 
ond, the correlational nature of this study prevented firm conclusions about 
cause and effect. However, the rejection of both HO3 and HO5 — combined with 
the significant inverse relationship between traditional teacher education and 
teacher competence — served as a basis for "suggesting" that CBTE may be more 
effective in preparing competent teachers than the traditional approach. And 
finally, with only 20 percent of the variance in teacher competence being 
explained by the variables, of this study, it was concluded that competent 
teacher behavior is a complex, multivariate phenomenon. 
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ACHIEVIiiG PBOFESSIOHAL EXCELLERCB . . . 
Prsparing Vocational-Technical Leadership Personnel 



ISSUES 



Boseury Kolde 



It 18 most appropriate that we look at effective leadership through the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 at this conference. This 
federal law bears the name of a proven, effective leader who, through his 36 
years in the U.S. House of Representatives, never lost his commitment to voca- 
tional education. He sponsored and guided the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
to passage. He closely monitored this federal act; saw state and local leader- 
ship emerge to form the strong vocational education program in which he be- 
lieved; and continued to lead the fight to expand, strengthen, improve, and 
secure adequate funding for vocational education. Congress paid a fitting 
tribute to a tireless leader when they named the federal act of 1984 the 
Perkins Act. 

, . Perkins Act provides many challenges to today's vocational education 
leaders. High-quality programs can no longer be a dream for the future- they 
must be today s goal. The challenge being issued by the policy makers, as well 
as by the 45+ national studies and reports, is one of providing easily accessi- 
ble, high-quality educational programming—programming that includes a strong 
academic foundation, as well as the occupational skills needed. Program 
improvement moves to the forefront, including the addition of new technologies. 
Increased productivity through the training, retraining, and upgrading of the 
nation s work force has been included in the challenge to vocational education. 
Although concern for productivity has always been an important aspect of voca- 
tional education, it now takes on new dimensions. The nation's diminishing 
productivity, a global economy, axid a rapidly changing technological workplace 
demand effective leadership throughout the vocational education community. 

Addressing these challenges is a monumental task in itself. Shrinking 
federal dollars casts a shadow on the total picture. Vocational education 
cannot survive in isolation; it must provide the leadership requi-^d to promote 
^-Tfin.!"^^*"'''^''^' ^""^ beneficial liaisons with the private sec as well as 
with JTPA, employment services, and economic development agencies. This col- 
laboration IS one of the primary purposes of the Perkins Act: ". . . to 
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promote greater cooperation between public agencies and the private sector in 
preparing individuals for employment, in promoting the quality of vocational 
education in the States, and in making the vocational system more responsive 
to the labor market in the S^-stes." 

The National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education's report, Th«> 
PnfiniBtlPf! Agpiwli . states that "quality is a major issue in vocational educa- 
tion. Due to the "complexity and diversity of vocational education, many 
groups— public and private, in and out of education—must cooperate to achieve 
the quality and direction needed to put vocational education where it belongs." 
Row more than ever, vocational education needs advocates in the private sec- 
tor—advocates who will help us, keep our programs and equipment up-to-date; 
advocates who will assist in generating increased state, local, and federal 
funding; advocates who will serve as spokespersons on behalf of vocational 
education and its product: the student. 

The AVA Board of Directors is committed to the concept of private sector 
involvement. They have set as a priority for this year the establishment of a 
private sector council, to be comprised of top CEOs of major national corpora- 
tions^ that employ large numbers of vocational graduates. The primary purposes 
of this council are (1) to serve in an advisory capacity to AVA and vocational 
education, (2) to speak out for vocational education as an advocacy group, and 
(3) to assist in the formation of cooperative ventures between vocational edu- 
cation and the private sector. It is conceivable that such a council could 
provide 2 forum through which business and industry could advise on state and 
federal policies affecting vocational education. It could provide a communica- 
tions channel (1) for keeping corporate leaders informed regarding issues cur- 
rently facing vocational education and the status of the enterprise nationally; 
and (2) for keeping the vocational education field informed concerning industry 
activities, donations of instructional equipment, or other efforts. 

The Perkins Act also emphasizes adult training, retraining, and upgrading 
of skills. The productivity oZ our nation is dependent upon such training to 
rejuvenate and revitalize the large number of existing unemployed and dis- 
located workers. Technological changes in the workplace create a need for the 
additional training and retraining of America's workers. Futurists predict 
that young people graduating from high school today will need to retrain five 
to seven times during their working years. Our vocational education programs 
must be responsive to the needs of these individuals, as well as the demands 
of the labor market. 

Financial assistance is available through the Perkins Act to help meet 
these needs. Productive employment must be the goal of such programs. They 
must be relevant to labor market demands; and they must be accessible to all 
segments of the population, including women, minorities, handicapped, limited 
English-speaking, economically disadvantaged, and older workers. Plexib:.lity 
is the key to leadership in providing these adult programs. The financial 
assistance provided through the act can serve as the impetus for imaginative 
and productive programs. One of the most exciting facets of vocational educa- 
tion today is adult education. Customized, industry-specific training for new 
and expanding industries, short-term programs (in-school or on-site) to upgrade 
workers, management and supervision programs to increase productivity, and 
entrepreneurship programs are but a few examples of the types of programs that 
can be provided through vocational education. 
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Human resource development is a new arena to many vocational educators. 
Once again, imagination and flexibility are the keys to becoming indispensable 
to the community and to the private sector. Testing, assessment, career coun- 
seling, recruitment, employability skills or job search assistance, and out- 
placement F.ce services we can offer. The private sector can use such services 
as a tot^l development system. Tnrough such services, individuals with 
advancement potential can be identified, their strengths and weaknesses can be 
assessed, and assistance can be provided for individual growth. Through these 
services, companies can economize on time, effort, and financial resources. 
Vocational education benefits through increased communication with the private 
sector. 

High technology is a concern of policy makers, and this concern is 
reflected in the Perkins Act. Funds were made available (1) for programs de- 
signed to train skilled workers and technicians in high technology occupations 
and (2) for projects designed to train the skilled workers needed to produce, 
install, and maintain such equipment, systems, or processes. A closer liaison 
with the private sector is also the key to the use of these funds. At least 50 
percent of the costs of such programs and projects must come from nonfederal 
sources, and at least 50 percent of the nonfederal share must be paid by par- 
ticipating businesses and industries. Through such joint ventures in high 
technology, we can also provide increased expertise and new equipment for our 
other vocational programs. Although maintenance of existing programs has not 
been included in the act, the funds that are available for program change and 
improvement can be used, through effective leadership, to achieve the same 
goal. The incentives to improve adult vocational programming have been 
provided—it is our responsibility to be innovative in their use. 

The Perkins Act also recognizes the need to strengthen the academic foun- 
dations of vocational education; it does not call for additional academics but 
stresses "practical application." The provision of applied academics, perhaps 
more than any other segment of the act, calls for effective and strong leader- 
ship. Leadership is primary as we begin to; rewrite and improve curriculum, 
increase time on task, and coordinate the teaching of the applied academics. 
This legislative provision is, to my way of thinking, one of the more exciting 
ones. Coupled with the national reports, this provision is bringing about more 
change in vocational education than has evei been previously experienced. By 
strengthening academic foundations, we can provide the excellence in vocational 
education that we have all been striving to achieve. 

AVA has been identifying exemplary programs during the past year in order 
to provide its members with some actual working models of excellence in voca- 
tional education. A preconvention conference will be held in Atlanta (December 
1985), which will feature six of the outstanding models and the strategies that 
have that have been used to make them successful. Vocational education leaders 
must provide programs of excellence to motivate students to work toward their 
highest ability level and to broaden both their academic and vocational hori- 
zons. Vocational educators are masters in the science of applied learning; the 
integration of applied academics will provide us with an opportunity to be 
educational leaders. 

The Perkins Act provides vocational education with the challenge and 
opportunity for new direction and new thrust. Now is the time for each of us 
to renew our commitment to vocational education and to provide the necessary 
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leadership to fulfill Carl Perkins' expectations of this viable educational 
component. The challenge has been issued — do we have any takers? 



CBAE STBARGIBS 

CBAK in Ayfca^ct^gg An fhr^TM^^ 

Jack Kichols 

Before the call for excellence in education was first heard, Arkansas was 
busy developing plans to assure high-quality performance by persons involved in 
vocational education at all levels — students, instructors, and administrators — 
through a series of important steps along the path to excellence. The first 
step came in the early 1970s with the beginning of the Arkansas Extern Program, 
a broad-based leadership development program established to train candidates 
for top leadership roles in the rapidly expanding statewide vocational educa- 
tion system. Most of the individuals who completed the training did indeed 
move into administrative positions at the secondary or postsecondary level. 

Also during the 1970s, Arkansas took another giant step down the path to 
excellence by adopting the philosophy that vocational education programs should 
be competency-based and that students should be held accountable for the mas- 
tery of specific and clearly stated competencies* Competency-based curricula 
were developed, along with student competency profiles. The philosophy of 
competency-based education (CBE) was next applied to professional development 
for instructors, with the establishment of performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) — another step toward excellence. 

And when the PBTE program proved very effective in achieving instructor 
development, a competency-based administrator education (CBAE) program was 
designed by the University of Central Arkansas* Postsecondary vo-tech direc- 
tors participated in the development of the CBAE program for postsecondary 
administrators, while secondary directors were involved in the phase relating 
to secondary administration. As in PBTE, the heart of the program was the 
system of modules, each providing for the development of one or more specific 
skills essential to vocational administration. The competencies were those 
identified and verified by the National Center. 

The CFAE program boosted Arkansas still further along the path toward 
excellence by providing standards for the certification of administrators ut 
both the secondary and the postsecondary lev(»ls. (Up to that point, Arkansas 
had had no system of certification.) All secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional administrators employed prior to the approval of certification standards 
were granted lifetime certificates for the position currently held and for lat- 
eral transfers to other schools in the state. The certification requirements 
for iifiu secondary and postsecondary vocational administrators ate basically the 
same: (1) a master's degree in vocational education and (2) at least three 
years of professional experience. 

At the pofttTftorrtfirlary level, individuals possessing minimum requirements 
are granted a five-year nonrenewable certificate. By the end of the five-year 
period, the individual must have completed (1) 30 graduate-level semester hours 
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beyond the master's degree in administration-related credits, (2) the CBAE re- 
quirements (six 3-hour courses, which use CBAE modules as an integral part of 
each course), and (3) a minimum of four years of successful professional expe- 
rience. A ten-year renewable certificate is issued when these requirements 
have been met and full certification has been achieved. At the BPrnnHi.^ 
level, the initial certificate is issued for six years. The certificate is 
renewable for a second six-year term upon satisfactory achievement of 18 desig- 
nated competency areas (modules). The second-term certificate is renewable for 
a ten-year term upon satisfactory completion of ten additional modules in 
designated areas. 

The next step was to establish a delivery system for vocational adminis- 
trator preparation. It was essential that the delivery system be accessible to 
both existing administrators and potential administrators. After considering 
several alternatives, the most feasible approach appeared to be a university- 
based program that incorporated realistic experiences for participants. 
Letters were eent to the three participating teacher education institutions 
advising them to proceed with programs to provide vocational administrator 
preparation that would enable interested individuals to achieve certification. 
IWo institutions have established such programs, providing a common-core 
preparation that enables individuals to receive verification that they have 
achieved the competencies in the designated CBAE modules. The Vocational and 
Technical Education Division initiates the certification process after a 
candidate has completed the common-core preparation and verification of 
competencies has been submitted by the teacher educator. 

CBAB in AfVa««fli^. 

Thp Inip nf fhp Towrtior VAnnatmr in »ho T«.p^«,«« ^,^^»„ »f f ^f^Y^ 

Eugene Aist 

Implementation of the competency-based administrator education (CBAE) 
program in Arkansas is a function of vocational teacher educators at the par- 
ticipating universities: University of Arkansas at Payetteville and Arkansas 
State University at Jonesboro. Graduate programs were developed or expanded at 
both institutions to include the National Center's CBAE materials as the pri- 
mary instructional content of 18 semester hours of graduate-level course work. 
Thus, the practicing administrator holding a master's degrae can fulfill part 
of the full-certification requirements by completing the 18 hours in which CBAE 
IS included as hours above the master's degree. For the administratively 
aspiring teacher, completion of the CBAE package constitutes 18 hours toward 
the master s degree. 

At present, our main concern is with persons aspiring toward administra- 
tive positions. In Arkansas* as in most states, vocational-technical education 
suffers because of lack of available qualified administrators—a problec that 
surfaces in full force each time an administrative vacancy occurs. We have no 
pool of available, qualified vocational administrators from which such vacan- 
cies might be filled. Thus, one of the primary reasons for implementing CBAE 
IS to develop such a pool. 

The universities have attempted to take a comprehensive approach to the 
training of vocational-technical administrators whenever possible. We have two 
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separate, but essentially similar, sets of certification standards— one for 
secondary administrators, another for postsecondary . We have a multitude of 
vocational-technical settings — postsecondary schools, secondary area schools, 
comprehensive high school programs, local high school programs, and vccational 
centers — each of which as its own unique set of administrative challenges. 
Through one implementation plan, we are atteiupting not only to satisfy the 
requirements of both sets of certification standards, but to provide an expo- 
sure to the unique administrative requirements of the various vocational- 
technical settings as well, in order to prepare the participants for both 
vertical and lateral mobility. 

The CBAE package is covered in six 3-hour graduate-level courses, each of 
which has as its basic content five or six CBAE modules. The courses tend to 
be practical in nature; competency development and eventual performance are 
emphasized. Our experience indicates that it is beneficial to use the CBAE 
modules in classes that meet on a regular basis. The resulting interaction be- 
tween practicing and aspiring administrators provides valuable learning experi- 
ences for both groups — experiences that would not be possible using the modules 
alone in an isolated or even a semi-isolated setting. 

A standard requirement of each course is performance demonstration of the 
various competencies addressed by the modules. Only in this regard is the 
program field-based in nature. Performance de.-nonstration poses little problem 
for practicing administrators since they are in actual school settings. But 
aspiring administrators often must be evaluated in a "realistically simulated 
situation." Providing a realistic situation for peiformance demonstration is 
our most pressing concern. Usually, the teacher (aspiring administrator) is 
paired with an administrator of a school, who in turn arranges administratively 
oriented situations within the school for the teacher's benefit—from arranging 
a type of shadowing activity, to assigning actual administratively oriented 
responsibilities to the teacher. Competency performance is then verified by a 
vocational teacher educator during a visit to the school. This area of the 
program is under close scrutiny , however, and we suspect that the most effec- 
tive and reliable means for managing this component has yet to be discovered. 

Each course is, in a sense, a microcosm of the objectives of the entire 
administrator training program. In each course, certain CBAE modules are 
covered through class activities and group interaction; competencies are devel- 
oped and demonstrated as a course requirement. In addition, each participant 
gains some insight regarding the administrative peculiarities of vocational- 
technical settings other than the one in which he or she ift currently employed- 
Each participant is assigned to visit another school and to determine, through 
observation, the means by which the competencies covered by the CBAE modules 
are handled in that specific pstting. By the time a person has completed the 
six courses, he/she will ha\e observed all the types of vocational-technical 
settings in the state. 

Participation in the program has been high and seems to be increasing. 
The primary reason for this is the need to meet the vocational administrator 
certification standards. But there are other reasons as well, not the least 
of which is that the teacher in the vocational-technical program finally has 
available a means of career advancement — a means of preparing for advancement 
into administration. But even beyond that, the quality of the courses of 
which CBAE is an integral part has been recognized on campus, and many students 
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are enrolling to apply the credit toward degree programs they are pursuing in 
other departments. 

We believe that we are implementing CBAE in Arkansas in an effective 
manner, which seems to be achieving the overall objectives of the vocational 
administrator certification p...kage of which CBAE is a part. Implementation 
of the program is. however, in its infancy. We have learned much, yet much 
remains to be learned. We have done many things right, yet many things remain 
to be laproved. In many areas we are experimenting and. as with any new pro- 
gram, this experimentation will, throrgh time, produce an ever-developing pro- 
gram--a program uniquely suit^r^d tc meeting the administrator training needs of 
vocational-technical education in Arkansas. 

Fip1d-B«BPd Trf'HriprBliln DPYMnnapiH- in PP«n«viv«n,-.. a» t up Po^T^^f,- yp 

Edward K. Allen 

In the span of slightly more than one decade, vocational personnel devel- 
opment in Pennsylvania has shifted from the traditional, class-based method of 
^0^??^^?° ""u^ ''^^^^^ accepted and recognized competency-based educa- 
tion ^CBE;. Each of Pennsylvania's four vocational personnel development cen- 
ters employ many, if not all. of the CBE elements and characteristics accepted 
by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE). Leader- 
ship development (vocational administrator preparation) at Indiana University 
^f/lSfiO^ir"".^ ^ " ^ P"^'^"" "^^^ « selected students in 

£^11 iJl^f^^^^"^ " P^S""-- following 

fall term. From the beginning. lUP's Center for Vocational Personnel Prepara- 

tio^.^its'J^^L'p °' field-centered, competency-based educa- 

tion, Its leadership development program was designed to incorporate each of 
the essential elements and the desirable characteristics of CBE. as follows. 

PHblir in nriynnr*' . A total of 136 competencies- in categories ranging from the 
management of instruction, to the management of personnel, to the management of 
business and finance-make up the leadership program. The initial group of 
competencies was identified and verified statewide for Pennsylvania vocational 
administration, and each competency has since been subjected to a further 
statewide review. Every applicant to the program is provided with a listing of 
the competencies to be attained for his/her administrative specialty: curricu- 
lum specialist, supervisor, administrative director. 

Each competency m the program is accompanied by a Leadership Performance 
Assessment Form (LPAF) which restates the competency and lists the^riteria 
for which the student (leadership intern) will be held accountable! Each n- 
tern IS required to carefully review each criterion for a specific competency 
lllTr '° '^"^"'f ""8 «?y developmental activities. Using a Competency Guide 
hllll' ( ^"5"\ each criterion and. together with his/her local 
helper usually the director or supervisor), detemines in advance whethei 
each criterion win. be attained. The guide sheet then presents suggested 
.eadings for the theory needed for that specific competency. Finally, the 
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intern completes an impleinentat ion plan, stating briefly how he/she will 
develop the competency* 

PYfllnfltion nf Parh nf thi> rnmnpfpnripg fippri*fi*^;i . Interns are free to develop 
any of the required 39 curriculum specialist competencies, 45 supervisor compe- 
tencies, or 90 director competencies, as the opportunity presents itself. 
Additionally, the interns may select several elective competencies (depending 
on the program) to personalize and round out their programs. However, to avoid 
stk arbitrary selection, the interns and local helpers conduct an intensive 
planning prQC**fift at the beginning of each semester to determine which skills 
will be developed for that semester. In this way, the university, local 
schools, and interns can focus their energies . resources on specific 
competencies. 

into arrnunt hnf rpnuirefi arfnal pprfnT-manrP tht^ p n'mary qpiiT^rP nf ^vtdpnrP , 

Several factors indicate the depth of an intern's theory base. Initially, the 
degree of theory internalization achieved is determined, in large measure, by 
the quality of the implementation plan developed by the intern subsequent to 
studying the theory in the suggested readings. Second, a university field 
person discusses theory with the intern (i.e., a theory debriefing), during 
which time theory gaps ultimately surface, indicating that recycling may be 
aeeded. Finally, the documentation submitted with each competency indicates 
whether established theory has been followed. 

However, program completion cannot be reached unvil each competency is 
dftvplnned in an ar fiial flrhnnl Bl*^1lo^vfln ai;d Pvn1imfP<f b y a fht-PP-parf pynrpac . 
First, the intern conducts a rigorous self-evaluation. If, in his/her opinion, 
the criteria are adequately addressed, with sufficient and relevant documenta- 
tion, the intern submits the documentation to the local helper. That individ*- 
ual reviews the LPAF and accompanying documentation to determine whether it is 
the intern's work and whether the implementation plan was followed. Finally, 
the university representative reviews the docimaentation from the university 
perspective. If no serious weaknesses are uncovered at any step, the compe- 
tency is entered into the university's myanagement information system (MIS) as 
being completed. 

Studftntfl nro&rPQfl frhrnnyh tViP i ngl-ynr M* nniil prngyum th^^T nun KPftf yaf p 

bv f^Pmn^^fl^rflt^T^g thf^ uttainmpnt nf ftpp rifipH mmpptpnr ipa . The Only condition 

imposed on the intern's rate of development concerns the number of competencies 
he/she must complete to receive a grade. Since the competency-based program is 
operating within a traditional university structure, the problems of grading 
bad to be resolved. Consequently, for PVPry rrpHif registered, an intern has 
to develop thrCft rfmipPtP,ni7ip,fi; with traditional courses carrying three credits, 
each intern is thus required to develop nine competencies in order to receive a 
grade. A tefit'^nut feature can speed up the intern's program. That is, if 
through some tangible evidence an intern can demonstrate that he/she already 
possesses a skill, she/he is not required to engage in any developmental work 
and the skill is signed off. 

iTiftfriifffiQn IB inA^MiAimUTaA tn fhp mfl^itn^tm Pv^pr^^ pn.<;fi4h1p . The titles 

of the competencies and the listing of criteria on each LPAF are the same for 
each intern. Beyond that, little else is standard. Two interns may choose to 
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develop the sane competency— but via entirely different processes. As long as 
the outcomes are consistent, the means to achieve those outcomes are determined 
by individual preference. Further, two interns may choose to develop different 
competencies because the competencies to be developed for a semester are 
tailored to the um'tinp And individnnl nppfl-i of the intern and the particular 
school. 

The competencies are arranged, additionally, as a £aXfifir_lfldiex. Interns 
may develop the 39 required curriculum specialist skills and exit from the pro- 
gram at that point. Or they can continue in the program, developing an addi- 
tional 24 competencies and exiting with a supervisor's credential (a total of 
53 competencies). Likewise, by developing 45 more competencies, the intern may 
earn the administrative director's certificate (a total of 108 competencies). 

LpflmiTIp PxnPnVnrPfi are pnidpd bv frpnnont f«>oHh«rir - lup's leadership 
development program employs a diVftrBTflPfl Rtflffing, training team approach. 
The individual providing day-to-day assistance and support is the local helper. 
The second team member, a university faculty member, visits the interns at 
thftir schools on a bi-weekly basis to review documentation, check on progress, 
=nd confer regularly with the local helper. The next team member, the univer- 
sity senior teacher educator, acts as an overall program coordinator and advi- 
sor. The most important members of the team, however, are the interns them- 
selves, each assuming a major responsibility for his/her own learning. 

EmphflBiR in nn prngrmn pyir rpfiin'rpmpnfn . There are fpw f^■rn,«^ rrp rrnTn 
pnrrnnrp rpqinrPinPnrR and, with the exception of the state-mandated teaching 
experience requirement, all are formalities easily addressed by the candidates- 
three letters of reference (employment, character, and academic), a recent 
transcript, and an interview with the program coordinator. A priority, how- 
ever, IS access to a training site (usually the local school) in which to 
develop and practice skills. 

Candidates are judged according to how well they perform upon completion 
of the program rather than what they bring with them when they enter. When 
every competency in an intern's program has been entered in the MIS (i.e., 
adequately documented and signed off) a Council of Educators (COE) review panel 
IS convened. The COE is composed of the local helper, an "outside" administra- 
tor, and the senior teacher ec^icator. The COE review panel inspects the docu- 
mentation, reviews the intern's reaction to a case study, and views a video- 
taped administrative performance. Thus, the rP>.pnn«;T,n «-y for recommendation 
for certification in inintly nhnrpd by the administrative profession and the 
university. 

, , Xnatriinrino 1b indlYldiinlly pnrpd . While program requirements dictate a 
J:l competency/credit ratio, interns may develop more competencies than the 
number required for registratie-. They may self-pace and develop as many com- 
petencies as their energy and the situation in the particular school will per- 
mit during the semester. They may develop as few as 9 oi as many as 12, 15, or 
even 20 per semester if all goes well and motivation and opportunities remain 
high. Often, for a variety of reasons, interns are not able to complete the 
nine-competency minimum. In those cases, the interns are issued a deferred 
grade. The uncompleted competencies are then carried over into the following 
semester. As soon as they are developed, the deferred grade is immediately 
converted into a permanent grade. 
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Inatriinf . if ,: n in f iPld-rPnrfrPfl . As must be obvious from the above, there 
are no traditional classes. Every skill is developed and practiced in an 
a ctHfll nrhnol Rihinrinn , thereby integrating state-of-the-art theory and prac- 
tice directly into the mainstream of the school. Only in the rarest of cases 
are any of the competencies siaulated and then only with express consent from 
each member of the training team. 

Infltnirrinn ir innilnlnriiiift i l ' A total of 136 CnmpptAnry GuiAf^ fit,r.^fc have 
been developed. Of these. 112 are three-page guides, 22 are multi-paged modi- 
fied mini-ffiodules, and 2 are fully developed modules. For consistency, all are 
referred to as Competency Guide Sheets. The most important resource, however, 
IS the set of 32 CBAE tnnrinlPs developed by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education and distributed by AAVIM at the University of Georgia. 
All 32 are utilized in some form via the Gompetsncy Guide Sheets. Other mod- 
ules used include those produced by the American Institute for Research (VECS 
modules), Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and Pennsylvania's Research Coordina- 
ting Unit (X-TDods; curriculum development). 



Brent P. ¥olf 

An Ohio Btv^- civ completed in order to determine (1) the compe- 

tencies that joint school (JVS) superintendents in Ohio perceived 

to be important to ci, fulfilling their roles as superintendents and 

K2) the degree 3 puperintendents in Ohio perceived they were profes- 

sionally prepared U .isctively fulfill their roles as superintendents. The 
data from the sCvidy noc. or.Ty produced a listing of important competencies, but 
also provided interesting insights into the professional preparation of super- 
intendents responsible for the administration of vocational programs. 

VhY nn Ohio ntvf l yl Passage of the 1963 Vocational Education Act and sub- 
sequent federal legislation provided for the expansion of vocational education 
to an extent never before possible, including in the act provision of substan- 
tial monies for the construction of JVSs to meet the growing demands for voca- 
tional education. In 1963, the number of students served by vocational educa- 
tion in Ohio vaa 20,267 (7 percent of the students enrolled in grades 11 and 
12). By 1965 when Ohio opened its first JVS, 25,525 eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students (8 percent) were being served by vocational education. In the 
fall of 1982, with 49 JVSs in operation, 120,730 eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
students (41 percent) were enrolled in secondary job training. In order to 
provide high-quality vocational education programs for the ever-increasing 
numbers of vocational students, Ohio revised code provided for the creation 
of JVS districts, if the boards of education in each school district so 
covtsented. 



With respect to those who administer JVSs, Ohio laws and regulations 
governing administrator certification mandate that the vocational director's o 
supervisor's certificate be issued to the candidate upon the completion of 10 
semester hours of vocational course work and 27 months of successful teaching 
experience in a vocational education program. The regulations for certifica- 
tion of the JVS superintendent, however, do not include vocational course work 
or experience. The provisional superintendent's certificate is issued to the 
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vocational administration is unique because of the educ«tS«l ^^J^' 
llTse'^tiT'^-'-r ^'"'^"^ populations. ?hif u^iqSn^': ^"ets: t"t^:f^;.aT' 
receivftra'^iL" rv^':'""?' education, especially the top ad^In U raJ^rs. 

The 1 1 terfl f^ii'p- ^ literature aparch woo /«/^t>1a«.aj ^ 
of needs assess-ent survey:, used to identifv ti^i^ f' °° """"°"« exa-ples 
tlousl .d.i„istr.tor. .ere U " ed" n lll'tJe r:nj:Jrnudle1'?:c ^'h'""". 

«c'"J^;r°":"°rs. "''■>"'«-^-". voc.tion.1 supervisors. Ld 

indicated that vocational education administration was not inri»^«-i percent 

tions LcTr„i;ri;^2i::"» :!e;:ii:?"?Lpij:-ct: jejnLir t-'r 

fUd r:;."'™;'-"' -S'-Jf^' -al-"n6 thr:chool i:re"?de°„ti- 

^'^^ Lr:i»::.j- p— : irp^^^L^^LtS- 
a„d vjj^s'^pr^^^^^^^ 

'^VJre~^^^^ 

^:.\eLt-r— ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(co„dtr.rJ&Je"ri rt::j:5ri s-r js- :rst'te"::r"i^L\ifL""" 

agencies responding to the survpv (73 • ! certification 

administrator certification ?^Lp „ P*'""'^ required some form of vocational 

vocational adminis ra ^^s^ ls 1^11 aH LlTT'^.^'.-T' "^'i^ication of 

ators, as well as a need to identify important vocational 
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administrator competencies at all levels of administration for inclusion in 
certification and preparation programs* 

Findingn . A survey instrument containing 191 task statements, clustered 
into nine categories, was sent to all 49 Ohio JVS superintendents. A total of 
46 superintendents (94 percent) returned the survey instrument. A 70 percent 
criterion was used to determine which of the 191 listed tasks were important 
to Ohio JVS superintendents and which tasks they perceived they had been ade- 
quately prepared to perform. Of the 191 tasks, 121 (63 percent) were deter- 
mined to be important to superintendents; they felt adequately prepared to 
perform only 18 (9 percent) of the 191 identified tasks. It was also found 
that (1) a vocational education background was not a factor in either the per- 
ceived importance of tasks or the perceived adequacy or preparation to perform 
the tasks; (2) superintendents were able to identify competency categories that 
were significantly more important than other categories; and (3) superinten- 
dents who earned an educational specialist degree or doctorate did not perceive 
themselves to be any more adequately prepared than superintendents who had 
master's degrees. 
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PART THREE 

ACHIEVING PR0FESSIORAL EZCELLEHCE « . . 
Beyond Vocational-Technical Education in the U.S. 



APPLICATIOBS IR GERERAL EDUCATION 

gainy CBTE in GPni^ral VTf^f^n^inwt^l Ba»riH-4^ 
Edvard B« Brover 

A university-based course. Crucial Teaching Strategies (CTS), is required 
of all sophomore-leyel elementary education, secondary education, and voca- 
tional education majors in the College of Education at Temple University. The 
purpose of the course is to help prospective teachers develop critical teaching 
skills through a series of integrated micro-, mini-, and macroteaching experi- 
ences^ The course is competency-based and uses a configuration of the National 
Center's PBTE modules as the content base. 

Ten modules (B-2 to B-5, C-lO to C-13, C-23, C-29) comprise the teaching 
skills in which students must show competence. Use is made of a microteaching 
approach, focusing initially on single-skill development. At some point in the 
course, the skills in two to three modules are combined into minilessons. The 
culminating experience is a macrolesson, which requires a lesson plan, an 
introduction, oral questioning, reinforcement, a summary, and the use of either 
the chalkboard or flip chart, as well as the overhead projector* Each skill 
must be performed according to established criteria. 

The experiences take place in a Teaching Skills Laboratory, in which the 
micro-, mini-, and macrolessons can be videotaped. Students review the video- 
tapes first and self-evaluate, using module criteria. If students feel they 
meet the criteria, a helping conference is scheduled with the instructor. 
The helping conference is designed to assist in the identification of both 
strengths and areas that need attention. 



As mentioned, aH students in the College of Education enroll in CTS, and 
all students are asked to complete the PBTE modules. Although the skills 
covered by the modules relate to any teacher, the illuetratiuns and case situa- 
tions relate to vocational education, which does cause sonse problems. However, 
ihe PBTE modules are still the best source of pedagogical content available. 
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A VQgjil!ionji1 Mltril^^n« Tn4t"lJl^4^o 

Cfnthia A* Cronk» Bobert Millvard* & Thomas J. Valker 

In the summer of 1984, nine Pennsylvania school administrators came to 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania ( lUP) to take part in a two-day DACUM 
(developing a iurriculim) process. DACUM is a process of occupational (job) 
analysis that uses expert practitioners tc determine the duties and skill 
requirements for a particular job — in this case, the job of secondary princi- 
pal. These skills can then become the basis for an instructional program. 

The experts for this DACUM were Pennsylvania school administrators from 
junior and senior high schools, middle schools, and vocational-technical 
schools* A district super iii«.endent was also a member of the DACUM panel. 
These nine administrators werp asked to identify the major duties and related 
performance tasks necessary tc the role of secondary principal. The DACUM 
panel identified nine major administrative duties: (1) manage staff; (2) pro- 
vide for student needs and services; (3) coordinate curriculum; (4) supervise 
instruction; (5) participate in finapcial management; i6) supervise maintenance 
of buildings and grounds; (7) promote community relations; (8) put;^ue personal 
development; and (9) administer local, state, and federal policies and legal 
requirements. Within those duties, the panel identified 140 performance tasks 
that principals were required to know and apply in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the school. 

The DACUM results were organized into a questionnaire, which was sent to 
other randomly selected secondary principals in three states: New York, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Principals in those states were asked to rate, 
according to dimensions of importance, the performance tasks for set. ::ted major 
duties. When the questionnaires were returned and analyzed, it was found that 
the respondents agreed, with some few exceptions, that the DACUM panel had 
identified the important performance tasks of n secondary principal's role. 
However, although the DACUM tasks were validated as an entire product, it 
appears from the survey results that secondary principals place special empha- 
sis on certain tasks related to managing staff; coordinating curriculum; pursu- 
ing personal development; and administering local, state* and fedi^ral policies 
and legal requirements. Respondents considered 70 percev^t or more of the 
performance tasks in these major duty areas to be important or very important 
in the performance of the principal's role* 

The findings from this study provide useful information for principal 
practitioners and persons who wish to plan relevant program curricula for the 
certification of school administrators. Of particular interest to lUP are the 
performance tasks relevant to both general education administrators and voca- 
tional education administrators. lUP has two performance/competency-based 
certification programs — one for vocational directors and one for general educa- 
tion principals. This DACUM project was an initial effort to integrate the two 
curricula. The results of the DACUM validation study offer a pragmatic basis 
for curriculum revision and improvement in both competency-based programs. 

In summary, the results of this study provide (1) a basis for developing a 
relevant curriculum for a secondary principal certification program and (2) a 
correlate between vocational and general education administrator certification 
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programs. This DACDM provides a realistic and detailed description for persons 
i*rTti " aecondary principal or vocational administrator. Through this 
DACUM process, the performance requirements necessary to effectively carry out 
the role of Princxpal have been more accurately and systematically identified. 
As a result, lUP s competency-based programs in vocational and general educa- 
tion, as well as role perfonnance expectations for vocational and secondary 
administrators, can be delineated more clearly. 



AtTLICATIOHS IH BUSINESS & LTODSTKY 

PprfnTwnnrp-BfiBpfl Training in TnH..^fT^. »^ pH>{«p l>r^^or.^^o^ 

Sobert C. Evans 

Training is one of the most critical enterprises in our modern society, 
and Its worth today is underscored by our general concern in America over the 
plight of the unskilled worker, the semiskilled worker, and the skilled worker 
who has been passed by in our rapidly changing technological environment. In 
addition, our society has become increasingly preoccupied with "productivity," 
tne bottom-line measure of an individual's or organization's ability to turn 
out high-qualifcy goods r.r ser\-;ces both effectively and efficiently. 

1 ^ J^/ ^^icc'cric utility business, of whic!< I am a member, has not been insu- 
lated from these «ame concerns. In addition to the problems of ever- increasing 
operating co^.a and rapidly changing technology, the electric utilities are no 
longer exr^fcrieacing the rapid growth they enjoyed in the 1970s. This leveling 
poaes a problem to management— how to maintain the desired level of technical 
e^;psrtise and morale in a somewhat stagnant setting, where chances for both 
advanceraent and monies are at a premium. 

Rapid technological changes, coupled with the need to achieve better pro- 
ductivity, constitute a major challenge to us in th<» training business. All 
the tools we have at our disposal and all the innovations we may derive through 
their application must be made usable for the persons in the work force-those 
persons whose job it is to actually produce goods and render services. The 
nuclear plant operator must learn how to conceptualize a complex process to 
understand it as a subcomponent of a larger system; and a manager must be able 
to ask for the salient information on which to predicate decisions. 

As you may have already guessed, the major link here is training~not just 
any training, bt:t training that has come under the same scrutiny as has "pro- 
ductivity in the business arena; training that has passed muster in this hour 
of bottom-line accountability. The type of training or approach to training 
required is packaged under the name of performance-based training, competency- 
based training, or criterion-referenced training, to name the „,ajor brands. 
Each of these approaches to training is based on the same concept-that there 
must be a specific purpose for the training: to perform some specific behav- 
^Za ^° l^""/.'=°"'Petency. or to ir^et a criterion. Regardless of what name is 
used, the goal IS the same: accountability. There is a purpose for the train- 
be^docu^nt'ed """^""'^^ '° '^e purpose, and training achievement can 
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The key to cowpetency/perf ormance-based training is teaching to the compe- 
tency — no moret no less* No topic or concept should be included unless it can 
be shown that the information is essential to the performance of the compe- 
tency. If competencies have been carefully and systematically selected and 
verified, there should be substantial confidence that the training will be com- 
plete without the addition of nice-to-know trappings, which can add time and 
dollar costs without adding comparable benefits* 

More than half of the states in the nation, as well as numerous schc 
districts, schools, and individual teachers, have made some attempt in the last 
nine years toward the implementation of what they call competency-based educa- 
tion (CBE) programs. We have seen politicians ride the CBE bandwagon, seen 
institutions change, seen students graduate and perform better in college or on 
the job than did their pre-competency-based predecessors, > and yet the movement 
in the public sector seems to have waned* Perhaps the movement has become so 
much a part of the curriculum development and delivery system in our schools 
that it no longer carries a namfe that sets it apart from a non-cvTJ:^"v ion-based 
format, a format that may no longer exist. 

In the industrial ax .^a, where state politics have had <?Vn5ni4hed effect, 
the competency/perf ormance-based movement seems to have niain»-di».od the impetus 
that began almost a decade ago. This impetus has been fostered by liberal 
doses of support from the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, particularly after the 
infamous day in March 1979, when a pilot-operated relief valve malfunctioned in 
Unit Two at Three Mile Island. 

As late as 1981, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission's licensing group wa5> 
by and large, not totally cognizant of the training techniques available to 
enhance nuclear operations training and, thus, to reduce the chances that the 
Three Mile Islaix^ incident would be repeated. The licensing branch has, how- 
ever, become aware of the Instructional Systems Development (ISD) approach to 
curriculum development and delivery, an approach that borrows heavily from the 
basic tenets of criteria/perf ormance-based education. In addition, the nuclear 
industry hap ^ts own oversight and support agency, the Institute of Nucleat 
Power Operations (INPO), which included a training accreditation section* The 
section members have written comprehensive guidelines for systematic curi /.culur 
development and delivery. The guidelines are similar to an ISD approach and, 
as such, foster a criteria/perf ormance-based approach. The INPO accreditation 
section has contact teams whose members visit utilities with nuclear training 
sites and provide support as they prepare their curriculum for accreditation by 
INPO. This accreditation process assures consistency in nuclear training. In 
part because of the success of the nuclear programs and in part because of 
strong leadership, the ISD approach ha*?- rver the last four to five years, 
become the flagship in curriculum development and delivery on the fossil side, 
as well as the nuclear side, of the electric industry. 

Each of the identified steps in the comf ^»tency-based curriculum develop- 
ment process [see top of sampli*. 7] i^ considered a milestone in the development 
process and can be fully documented with tangible outcomes for accountability 
purposes* Feedback from everyone who is affected by the training is a key 
factor in each step, and this involvement of both plant personnel and training 
staff provides a rational and defensible basis for the training curriculum. 
Content review by appropriate personnel is absolutely necessar}' as well> in 
order to establish the most up-to-date training curriculum, with the latest 
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technology and information available. The steps in t'le competency-based cur- 
riculum developaient process are as follows. 

Stftp 1 i — Efi?;flMlfih rnmpprpnn'pfi . Knowledge and learning can be virtually 
endless; therefore, it is necessary to set parameters for curriculum content. 
This is done by identifying the tasks performed on the job--the competencies— 
and the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and behaviors required of individuals to 
perform those tasks. Competencies are established using two basic methods: 
(1) job- and task-analysis review of plant-specific operations and (2) panels 
of experts. Each method has advantages; a combination of the two methods re- 
sults in a very powerful defense for the curriculum. Many utilities have 
mechanisms in place for generating job- and task-analysis data for various 
power plant positions. In addition, INPO has formalized a Job and Task Analy- 
sis (JTA) procedure and maintains a data bank of jobs and tasks for most of the 
major plant operations in nuclear power plants, based on such things as plant 
equipment, type of reactor, and HRC requirements. 

StftP 2; — Gnndunf rnmpptpnry vprifirflrinn . In the verification process, 
the list of competencies is converted into a questionnaire, which is sent to 
(1) incumber. , whose positions require the competencies, (2) plant management, 
(3) engineering staff, and (4) any other appropriate support personnel identi- 
fied. Documentation of this activity includes completing a cross-reference 
form to ensure that INPO's JTA procedure. NRC requirements, and plant-et^ecif ic 
or training-procedure requirements have all been addressed. 

Stpp 3; PftVplnp nnmpptPTirY rpntf * A major benefit of the competency- 
based training pto&rm is the competency test, which identifies, up front, the 
evaluative methods necessary to determine competency attainmenfc. Ccmnsetepcy 
tests document training effectiveness. The performance/comperency-based 
approach assumes a joint responsibility between the trainer aixi the learner. 
The trainer has the responsibility to teach each competency usirg appropriate 
methods, materials, and techniques. The learner has the responsibility to 
actively engage in the learning process. 

Competency tests can be developed as soon as competencies are identified, 
rather than after the curriculum has been developed. In fact, development of 
the competency tests prior to the development of the curriculum materials is 
one way to validate the training. And having the cor-j^tency tests developed by 
someone other than the trainer who develops the curriculum training guide can 
eliminate a frequent criticism of the competency-based -^jproach—that of teach- 
ing to a test. Alternate forms of competency tests can be used as pretests to 
secure baseline information on individual or group training needs. Competency 
tests can also be used in lieu of training to document an individual's demon- 
strated proficiency regarding competencies. 

It is important that each competency be tested to the level of learning 
indicated by the competency statement. For example. Bloom' r taxonomy delin- 
eates six levels: (1) knowledge, (2) comprehension, (3) application, (4) anal- 
ysis, (5) synthesis, and (6) evaluation. If, then, a competency specifies that 
an individual be able to perform some task at the application level, it is NOT 
acceptable to test the individual by asking them to the performance proce- 

dures (knowledge level) or to Rxp)flin why they should perform the task (compre- 
hension level). Nor should the individual be asked to perform at levels above 
application in that case. The assumption underlying the use of a taxonomy is 
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that each level of learning requires mastery of the previous level of learning; 
in other words, learning builds on the previous level of learning. Nuclear 
operators are required to reach the evaluation level (Level 6) in much of their 
training in order to satisfy the NRC. If training program activities never 
exceed the knowledge level (Level 1). training departments have failed to pro- 
vide the type of training required to enable the operators to ma!ie judgment 
calls — the highest level of learning. 

Step 4; — Pggglop rtirrirulum. The graphic [see bottom of sample 7] illus- 
trates the relationship between competency-based curriculum development and the 
instruction and training process. Notice that curriculum development begins 
when the competency has been identified and that training ends when the compe- 
tency has been achieved. In the development process, the competency (task or 
skill) is reviewed to determine the required instructional and training objec- 
tives. Instructional objectives are stated behaviorally , in measurable terms, 
to establish the instructional intent (terminal objective). Training objec- 
tives (enabling objectives) direct the classroom and laboratory learning activ- 
ities, which, in turn, direct the type of instructional resources and equipment 
required for the desired learning to take place. Instructor evaluation of eac^ 
learning activity (i.e., can the learner demonstrate mastery?) brings closure 
to the training objective. 

When designing the curriculum, it is important to remember that individ- 
uals learn differently. Therefore, a variety of learning experiences must be 
planned in order to promote leacrdng and reduce monotony and boredom, the banes 
of any training program. Foremost in developing the curriculum is to remember 

the following: Tglliny is not ^Aflr^,lT^g. TintentTig jg not loarning, ^nd waff 
iny ift nnf doing. 

Step 5: — DAvelop THBtrnrtinnfll tn^Hifl, This Step in the curriculum devel- 
opment process involves preparing audiovisual (AV) materials to aid and prontote 
classroom learning. The purpose of using a variety of instructional media is 
to facilitate learning — not to replace the trainer (e.g., "Go watch the video-- 
tape and come back and take the test"). Instructor-prepared AV materials are 
especially effective in training — not so much because they are better than 
other materials, but because the instructor took the time to develop them and, 
therefore, they are more apt to be used. Also, instructor-prepared AV materi- 
als are usually less costly. 

Step 6; Validfltft rnrrirulmn and rnn/^t1r^ f^olH fPufTTig, The Validity of 

the curriculum is established for the first time when the competency identifi- 
cation and verification process is completed. Next, the cross reference to 
INPO's JTA procedure establishes validity for the curriculum content, since the 
JTA process already has an established validity. Thus, content validity is 
normally ensured for competencies prior to any development activities on the 
part of the training departments. 

Further, the validity of the curriculum can be determined through statis- 
tical analyses of the instructional evaluations and competency testing activi- 
ties. Field tc :ing validates whether the trainer can direct the learning 
activities in accordance with suggested methods and resources such that learn- 
ers achieve the competencies. It also monitors the response of the learners to 
the siiggested training methods and techniques. More in-depth validation of the 
training curriculum can be conducted through supervisory/management evaluations 
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merits for nianaeetnent INPO -nrNl? Z,,^" ? training program. It docu- 

atxon be conducced independently of curriculum development. ""''^""^ 

during the devalop^°'t phasi L^e ^^^1,' tZ"-??"" 

periodic review ofrte L^^J^ir 'jj^;. '^1^ x^r^e^ l""?„%rJTt.e 
accmpanymg instructional oateriala. including co.petency te.ta t«ij^ 

fot:; r-'""'-? ^t:rSu""?iia":jjrserve 

e,uip~nt inataUati^n reviS JrL^^^rar^IJ'" '"^ 

tiveneaa evaluation finding!" f"'^""' '«> »P««. and training effec- 

Peggy W. Patrick 

Training effectiveness evaluatiop in dpfi*no/i 
relevanrv ht^i^oor, i-^-i • axuacion is detined as an assessment of the 

c™p1eL=„\te':v:JLllo'rp1o:rar:i™;J^jS°'- 

•i:Krt.T-r^^^^^^^^^^ 

pany. the training effectiJiness e^aJSltion n^n ^'^^^^^^ ^?«" ^^S^^ Corn- 
evaluate nuripa^ B i-ectiveness evaluation program is designed primarily to 

organisation. vLia^"L^rH:nd^^::tf;i:?: taL'^ fa'p°::e.:;at ion"cla 

"a°Tn::r™j;/:iij:rj;^ " -"-^ effectiv:ne":r"e""^d 

«a.e construct'ivT.u"ge\\'ion'rforT: i^rSeStf"" ""^ '"'^ 

devia?5L'"re°cL'„3'"cr'''"''-r ""S"- '-^ "-^"d 

further 'To" 1; .-"""nda'^d.-Xv"' J-"™ T"'^ "'^ged for 

for instructional biases. The c^ff deviation, above i are also reviewed 
areas (kn«,ledge of sublet nlaZ^f categorized into six basic teachi... 

ge or subject, planning and organiration, classroon, Mnagenent, 
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SAMPLE 7 
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use of media, human relations, and instructional skills) and subsequently 
reviewed in order to make recommendations concerning needed inservice trainine 
and staff development activities. 

SltlUfl nnd Itnwipflgpn . One method used to evaluate new skill and knowl- 
edge gains is traditional training evaluation (e.g., test scores, performance 
testing, pre- and posttesting, and extended posttesting for training reten- 
tion). In addition, course and worker group correlations are made; multi- 
variant analyses are computed to determine training validity; statistical 
analyses are made between plant-trained and military-trained plant operators- 
and course materials are reviewed for congruency between and among objectives, 
learning activities, and testing activities. 

J oli pftrfnrmflnrp . The training department can document that an individual 
has been trained and can perform certain tasks; however, the plant supervisor 
must determine whether the individual is actually using the training on the 
job. Thus, the Supervisory Rating System was designed to assess the extent to 
which individuals fulfill and complete their identified Position Task Analysis 
IPTA; functions and tasks.. The Supervisory Rating System was designee' (1) to 
f ^sess how well the worker can perform the task and (2) to determine training 
needs based on deficiencies indicated by the worker's supervisor. 

rinnr pprfnnnnnrp/prndiirriviry . The results-oriented evaluation of train- 
ing requires causal analysis to determine what training activities support 
plant performance— few training departments have resources allocated to do 
this. Extensive research evaluation is needed to address this area of evalu- 
ation. Presently, training effectiveness evaluation reviews cost-benefit in 
such areas as accident and safety incidents, reliability of plant machines 
plant equipment repair histories, lower worker absenteeism, plant availability, 
and training cost per trainee. 

In summary, the role of training effectiveness evaluation is to support 
training as an external source through review of the relevancy of the training 
processes and the impact training makes on the total organization. 



Tmininr Stand^rH, for WiirTi>i.r Pr«o^ T».,^^.^f^rB 
Bobert W. Ifaillican 

After the accident at Three Mile Island in 1979, the nuclear power indus- 
try for-ned the Institute of Nuclear Power Operations (IN?i}. INPO' s mission 
IS to promote the highest levels of safety and reliability in the operation of 
nuclear electric generating plants. To assist the industry in achieving those 
standards of excellence, INPO has been assigned five general areas of responsi- 
bility: (I) evaluating all operating nuclear plants, their corporate head- 
quarters support, and plants under construction; r) reviewing all nuclear 
plant operating experience and sharing the lessons learned from this experience 
industrywide; (3) supporting the industry in maintaining emergency prepared- 
ness; (A) providing technical assistance to members in a variety of areas; and 
O; establishing training guidelines and accrediting nuclear utility training 
programs* ' * 
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Training guiriplinpp and nrrrpditfltiin fl* As part of its responsibility to 
promote training excellence, in 1982 INPO launched an accreditation program on 
behalf of the industry. Accreditation certifies that a utility is meeting 
industry training criteria for operations, maintenance, and support positions 
at nuclear plants. The decision to accredit a utility training program is made 
by an independent board composed of distinguished individuals with training and 
educational expertise in and outside the nuclear industry. 

The objectives and criteria used for accreditation of training programs 
attest to the importance of the technical instructor in the overall training 
effort* Instructors must possess both technical knowledge and instructional 
skills in order to perform their jobs. The nuclear power industry now has 
2,100 full-time training personnel, almost 1,700 of whom are instructors. This 
represents an average of 22 instructors for each plant now operating or under 
construction. The instructor's technical and instructional qualifications can 
thus significantly influence training effectiveness. 

INPO has developed training guidelines designed to help nuclear power 
plant personnel to establish instructor training programs that will ensure that 
instructors obtain the qualifications necessary for certification and accredi- 
tation. The guidelines are based on an analysis of the instructor's role and 
responsibilities and include accreditation objectives, as well as the criteria 
for evaluation. Two phases of instructor training have been established: 
(1) initial training in the skills and knowledge a new instructor needs in 
order to be qualified to teach and (2) continued professional development in 
the areas of both technical expertise and instructional skills. 

xnjtial inRfnirrar qual i f i rfltiong . Based On past experience in the indus- 
try, guidelines for initial instructor r.uaiif ication were developed on the 
assumption that newly hired instructors (1) have a we 11 -developed technical 
background that includes theory, practice, and occupational experience in the 
area in which they will teach and (2) will acquire the necessary instructional 
skills for training others. 

The new instructor's preparedness to teach is determined by a comparison 
of the job requirements and the individual's education, training, and experi- 
ence. Discrepancies identified through the comparison indicate an instructor' ^4 
training needs — areas of skill and knowledge he or she needs to acquire in 
order to develop, conduct, and evaluate classroom, laboratory, individualized, 
and on-the-job training. For example, the new instructor may need to gain 
knowledge and /or skill in one or more of the following areas: 

• Analyzing the instructor's role and how trainees learn (e.gc, factors 
thac affect learning and motivation) 

• Identifying and selecting basic classroom methods and delivery 
techniques 

• Evaluating trainee performance and maintaining training records 

• Conducting needs, job. and task analyses and using the results to 
develop training materials 

• Preparing and sequencing terminal and enabling learning objectives 

• Developing trainee and program evaluation instruments 
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• Planning and developing instructional units and individual lesson plans 

• Selecting and developing instructional materials and media 

• Presenting classroom, laboratory, individualized, and on-the-job 
training 

• Assessing stress and counseling trainees 

A new instructor is eligible for certification upon successful completion 
Of the instructional training program and confirmation of his or her technical 
qualifications. The nuclear power plant training staff is responsible for 
formally documenting the instructor's certification. 

Contini i Pfl prnfpsBinnnl dpvTnpmpnr . The second phase of training involves 
Che continued professional training necessary for maintaining and improving the 
instructor s technical competence sod instructional skills. In the area of 
technical development, instructors are required to (1> correct any technical 
performance deficiencies and (2) update their knowledge of current power plant 
job requirements, system and equipment changes, and plant technical specifica- 
tions. In the area of instructional skill development, instr^ictors are re- 
quired to (1) correct instructional deficiencies; (2) develop and refine their 
skills and knowledge in .advanced instructional strategies; (3) gain skill in 
demonstrating new methods and equipment; and (4) gain knowledge about chan.?es 
in training-related regulations, standards, or procedures. 



Kirr-oft^Afhiw in VRTK 

■e«l Higgin 

At Seabrook Station, a Public Service Company of New Hampshire (PSNH) 
nuclear unit, we use microteaching sessions in initial and continuing instruc- 
tor training. Microteaching is a scaled-down teaching encounter in which an 
instructor practices a single skill with a class of four or five trainees. The 
session, which we videotape, lasts between five and ten minutes. Following the 
session, we replay the videotape and critique the practice. 

There are some important principles involved in this process: First, 
instructors practice and are critiqued on only one skill at a time. We don't 
care what else the instructor is dbing, right or wrong; we are looking at the 
elements of a particular task to be sure the practicing instructor has the 
knowledge and skills to implement that task. Thus, we have performance-based 
objectives before the session begins, and we use these to evaluate th« perfor- 
mance as It occurs. ' 

Second, since instru tiirs are working on one skill only, they do not need 
to teach a complete esson. All they need is a few minutes' practice on the 
skill. It IS not necessary, then, to create complprp five-minute lessons. 

^ Third, there are no exams for the trainees (students) and no grades. We 
don t care whether the trainees learn anything or not in these sessions. The 
inHrriirrnr is the learner; the trainees are only part of the medium. 

^ Fourth, when the critique in .-complete, the instructor can practice again, 
right away, taKiug advantage of the learning from the first session. With this 
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practice-critique-practice-critique procees, the instructor benefits from the 
same kind of feedback arrangement that he or she would provide to students in 
a vocational lab~an arrangement that O.lcws students to practice their skill 
development, under supervision, in f» sSJr> environment where mistakes are 
neither costly nor dangcxoys. The aJic . teaching session is just such a prac- 
tice session. The ins'^xo.cor should p7 '^ect to make roistckes; the reason for 
selecting a particular skill tc pr^ _l:;e is that the instructor wants to learn 
a technique that he or she dcijsn't use very much, if at all. But practicing in 
this format allows the ix^structor to err, without embarrassment to him/herself 
or harm to the students* 



Audni Miller-Beach 

Like other banks throughout the country, Maine National Bank (MNB) in 
Portland, Maine, is experiencing the pressure of increasing competition from 
myriad sources ranging in type from Sears to Shearson American Express, At the 
same time, like many other banks, Maine National is preparing for a merger— by 
the end of 1985, MMB will be part of the Bank of New England, As a result of 
the changes occurring with the Bank and throughout the financial services 
industry, MNB executives designated training and development as their Number 
One priority in the Bank's Marketing Plan for 1984, In February 1984, MNB hired 
its first director of training and development, who began to identify the 
training needs of some 800 employees who work in 38 branch offices throughout 
the state. The training of tellers emerged as a critical concern. The devel- 
opment of a teller training program was determined a high priority, 

WhY Dprfnrmflncfi-hflRed tftllor trAining? Maine National Bank employs 
approximately 130 tellers in 38 branches. Tellers in the Greater Portland area 
receive one week of classroom training in the Main Office and two weeks of on- 
the-job training in their respective branches. Tellers in : iW. - regions of the 
state receive only on-the-job training. With the exqepti^ .he classroom 
training, wh^ch is conducted by staff from the Training anc I'eveXopment office, 
teller training is not standardized with regard to content or instructional 
approach. The need exists for an instructional system that meets at least 
three criteria: (1) the system must be based on 6pecific performance outcomes, 
(2) the system should have the capacity for individualization, and (3) the 
system must be suited to implementation by tellers in the various branches. 
The performance-based approach to instruction is the approach that meets the 
stated criteria* 

frogrftHfl to dflte» The development of a perf onnance-based teller training 
program continues to present many challenges. Progress is slow. The program 
evolves. Taking stock in 1985, the following benchmarks are evident. First, a 
DACUM chart containing some 70 task statements has been developed by a panel of 
experts. This chart provides the framework for program development. Second, a 
former teller (and teacher) has beep hired as a training assistant. While the 
assistant's primary responsibility is to conduct teller-training classes for 
Greater Portland tellers, she is developing the performance-based learning 
guides and supervising the use of these guides in the Greater Portland 
branches. 
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Third, tellers in training, and their managers, are receptive to the 
performance-based appr ich. Fourth, development of the remaining learning 
guides is expected to be completed by July 1, 1986, And finally, tellers will 
be trained to serve as "Resource Persons" in the branches. The first phase of 
this training is expected to be completed by August 1, 1986. 



Joan B* Penrose 

Metro North Commut,?r Railroad's new Training and Development Department 
was the scttip:* for applying well-known techniques of competency-based edu- 
cation to the development and delivery of training programs for operating, 
technical, mechanical, and management personnel. These techniques included 
(1) identifying training needs through job and task analysis; (2) establishing 
and grouping behavioral/performance objectives; (3) developing instructional 
modules containing a variety of learner-centered, practice-oriented teaching/ 
learning activities designed to result in behavior change; (4) individualizing 
training programs and self-pacing where possible; and (5) providing a system of 
performance evaluation that is criterion-referenced based on industry standards 
for the job. 

These techniques made possible accomplishment of a number of specific 
progrons, including the following: 

• Development and delivery of a "train the trainers" course for Long 
Island Railroad (1982-83), combining college courses on occupational 
analysis and curriculum development and methods, and using the National 
Center's PBTE modules as learning materials 

• Development and delivery of a customer service program for conductors 
and train crew 

• Development of a problem-solving safety training program based on an 
analysis of the ii.;^st frequently occurring accidents 

• Development of a first-line supervisory training program spanning gen- 
eral supervisory skills, labor relations, safety, and administrative 
skills 

• Ongoing development of technical skills training programs, such as 
locomotive engineer, crew dispatcher, and ticket seller 

• Ongoing development of management development objectives and programs 
dealing with organizational skills, problem-solving skills, leadership 
skills, and needed technical skills 

• Development of a performance appraisal training program 

Some key conclusions may be drawn from this experience—conclusions that 
have significant implications for industry training programs, for competency- 
based occupational teacher education programs, and for public school vocational 
programs. Specifically, vocational teacher educators XLan make valuable con- 
tributions to training effectiveness in industry by helping trainers use 
competency-based techniques. Industry trainers and vocational educators can 
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work together productively so that vocationa educators can teach their stu- 
dents what industry needs and so that they both can do a better job in training 
students and workers for world-of-work skills. Industry trainers need help in 
"negotiating" the politics of developing and implementing training programs so 
there can be congruence between (1) the frcnt-end analysis, the d^^velopment and 
delivery of training programs, and the important evaluation procGi:? v? ^:hin the 
classroom/ lab, and (2) the application of new skills and knowledge ^atnk at the 
work site* 

In short, vocational educators and industry trainers have much to offer 
each other. By working together, they can help meet the challenge of develop-- 
ing industry training programs that make a measurable difference to job satis- 
faction and job productivity. 

APPLICATIOHS IF CORRECTIONS 

gfthind iaVH with CBE; Look Whur'n HjippAni^y t^n Tn-^r ^ Tr^inttig 

Beverly A. Stitt> Rita Noel, & Hartsel L. Black 

Early in prison history, it was not uncommon to make a teacher out of an 
inmate who knew a trade. However, due to increasing prison populations, recog- 
nition of the "lack of street adjustment" by inmates, and the public demand for 
educational accountability, today's vocational training within correctional in- 
stitutions uses professional instructors and high-technology equipment, demands 
skilled performance, and is getting results. There is a renewed commitment to 
providing employability skills, survivsiX skills for life in "outside" communi- 
ties, and documented placement of graduates to verify the effectiveness of 
classroom training. This, in turn, has resulted in the adoption of programs 
that clearly identify the skills needed and the steps for achieving those 
skills. Industry needed to identify the tasks employees were required to per- 
form; education needed to provide the training for the performance of those 
tasks. 

Combining tasks and the guides for performance of the tasks resulted in a 
competency-based instructional approach. Competency /performance-based educa- 
tion is a system for determining and structuring expected outcomes so that the 
delivery and evaluation of instruction may be greatly enhanced. Prison popula- 
tions have unique characteristics and the institutional setting defines physi- 
cal boundaries and sets teaching restraints, but CBE provides both teacher and 
student with a better alternative for meeting student needs* 

Rflnyft of vnrfltinnal odnrfltion programfi nff^raA. More than 17,000 individ- 
uals are incarcerated in Illinois, classified in three basic security divi- 
sions: maximum (inmates serving more than a ten-year sentence), medium (those 
still serving ten years or less), and minimum (those with three years or less 
remaining of their sentence). Shifts in prison populations and special circum- 
stances may alter the definition of those terms, but in general, the facility 
in which an inmate is placed is determined by his or her length of expected 
imprisonment. 

Vocational education programs are operating at all of the facilities. 
Maximum-security institutions, however, offer limited depth in training (e«g., 
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two to three programs in a very controlled environment) because of the antici- 
pated gap between whe:. draining occurs and possible employment on the outside. 
Medium-security institutions currently in operation within the state (eight for 
men and one for women) offer a much larger selection of programs. The courses 
to be offered are currently proposed by several agencies working together, who 
take a strong look at (1) projected employment within industry, (2) types of 
survival skills taught for community induction, and (3) the needs of the spe- 
cific institution. *^ 

The four minimum-security institutions in Illinois offer the most varied 
vocational education programs, with a combination of full-time day courses and 
Un some institutions) part-time evening instruction. And one of these, the 
Vienna Correctional Institution, is perhaps one of the most progressive- insti- 
tutions of itc kind in the nation, currently providing more than 29 vocational 
education programs. Students can elect to complete a certificate in a spe- 
cialty area or continue within the program to qualify for an Associate of 
Applied Science degree. Daytime, full-time vocational education includes a 
fascinating breadth of topics, including game-bird management, alcohol gasifi- 
cation, journalism, barbering, computer-aided drafting, auto and diesel mechan- 
ics, ornamental horticulture, and many others. By taking advantage of the 
night programs, students car also pursue an academic degree or increase their 
sel t-marketability. 

. I nitinl nri l dent plnppmpnr . Students at the Vienna Correctional Institu- 
tion are placed into a vocational program in a rather ucique manner. Provided 
with an initial two-week orientation program that includes institutional proce- 
dures, they are also tested for reading level, math skills* manipulative 
skills, and interest areas. A counselor and the student then match the stu- 
dent s tested ability l.»vels and interest areas with available vocational 
programs, and the studetit selects four possible occupational areas. Then the 
student actually goes into each of the four occupational training areas, com- 
pletes a pretest, works through one or two competencies in the program, and 
spends a half day in the working environment. After each experience, the in- 
structor of the area evaluates the student's performance and observable apti- 
tude. The student, too, evaluates the program, his likes and dislikes, and his 
reaction to the work environment. Both evaluations are returned to the voca- 
tional counselor, where the final synthesis and analysis takes place relative 
to the final program selection. 

The next step in placement involves developing a training plan (Individual 
Career Plan or Program Agreement), which is a contractual agreement between the 
institution and the student. The student must agree to gst out of bed and 
arrive at school on time, to go through the competencies, and to achieve certi- 
fication in that area. Re also agrees to placemenc in that area of training 
once he is released from the institution. Any renegotiation of the contract 
requires a consensus of the instructor, the student, the correction's counse- 
lor, and the vocational counselor. If the student's behsvior in his living 
unit IS a contributing factor, his correction's offitar jiay also be included 
in the negotiations. 

Thfi ohnn?p rn TPF . According to Ilartzel L. Black, Vienna's dean of 
correctional education, "we were not satisfied with the outcome performances 
of our students. Students here at the institution, as in any learning environ- 
ment, ought to be able to do what the job requires of them. We felt that 
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validating our program competencies with current practices of industry would 
not only assure us that students could xLa what we said we taught> but would 
increase the possibilities of employment of those students when released. 
Competency*based education was a natural step forward frotii our existing teach- 
ing methods; and it has not only increased our ctudent/learning accountability, 
but it has also allowed us to institute long-range planning needs for equip- 
ment, space, and curriculum design." 

Several features of a CBE program are particularly valuable to correc- 
tions. Competency-based programs with learning guides actually help keep 
students motivated and reduce discipline problems, and CBE programs are de- 
signed CO result in success, with learning the constant and time the variable. 
In addition, in most institutions, trainees must wait until the beginning of 
a new term or semester to begin learning tasks, whereas in a CBE environment, 
they may enter a program immediately on a space-available basis. With prison 
populations , this feature is particularly positive since students are tra.is- 
ferred, restricted, or released within hours of notification. 

Another valuable feature is the possibility of specializing in a specific 
job title rather than completing an entire program. Students have varying 
abilities and experiences and, therefore, widely different levels of readiness 
to master certain tasks* With CBE, students can s:';-:;eive certificates verifying 
that they Are competent for a specific job title. They can achieve as many 
certificates as time, interest, and ability permit. It is important to note 
that these incarcerated students are completing state-designated competencies 
that comply with state regulations, and they must pass state examinations in 
many occupational areas. It makes no difference how much education each stu- 
dent seeks, as long as each completer is employable in a job or job category 
that meets his interests, abilities, and needs. 

Rnlp nf infltrnrtnr an d gfiifipnt. The majoi role of the instructor in th*» 
CBE system is one of coordinating learning activities or facilitating learni 
rather than the traditional dispensing of information- Instructors spend M 
major portion of their teaching time giving den> ">nstrations , assigning task 
providing individual and small-group assistance, evaluating student progre * 
and providing individual consultation. Teachers gener;»lly find this role to be 
quite fulfilling and satisfying once they sea that les ing is taking place for 
a7I students, rather than for just the few making up t: central-ability-level 
of the class. 

The student's role is to pursue the instructional program prescribed for 
hia personal goals and objectives* The major portion of the student's time is 
spent in directed self-study snd practice, supervised at all times by instruc- 
tors ready to provide immediate assistance when needed. Students can learn at 
their own rate of spee:' within program guidelines* Through pretesting, stu- 
dents may receive credit or advanced placement based on what they already know. 
Students are responsible for what they learn, thereby shifting the burden of 
responsibility from the teacher to the learner. 

Most important, students compete against present job standards, not other 
students* They are graded on achievement of the standards, or criteria, for 
each task, primarily through task performance measures* One summary of re- 
search studies reported by Urban Oen indicates that in a traditional system 
of instruction^ 70 percent of the students usually can perform 70 percent of 
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the tasks they learned 70 percent of the time on the job. ^ JEE system, 
95 percent of the students i-^u^lly can perforrf> 95 percent of L^.e tasks they 
leaamed 95 percent of the L Inp on the job. The result is a 25 percent net 
gain in performance on the job for those students who learned via a CBE system 
of instruction. 5 

Developing instructional TnatPn'al .g. With the increased possibilities of 
successful task performance, CBE was attractive for corrections education, and 
thus Hartzel Black decided to provide inservice for his staff to prepare them 
to develop and implement CBE teaching materials and methods. During the spring 
of 1985, Beverly Stitt was asked to spend six days over a three-month period 
providing the technical fissistance necessary. Staff in both the vocational and 
general education programs were given instruction in writing tasks and getting 
them verified and sequenced for timely introduction. They were then shown how 
to develop these ♦"asks into measurable performance objectives, with specific 
ccrx^itions fcr performance and criteria for mastery. 

At that i the instructors developed criterion-referenced written 

tests md product/performance checklists for evaluating mastery of each objec- 
tive. They were also instructed in the development of both complete student 
learning guide packets and single-sheet learning guides containing the objec- 
tive, learning steps, resources, procedures, and evaluation description. The 
resulting* Tjiji^erials are currently being used successfully by the instructors 
who developed them and are being modified and revised as deemed desirable after 
evaluation of the outcomes [see r.ample 8]. 

These instrvctors received graduate ci-dit through Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity (SIU) for completing the inservice pr<>ram, which was conducted using 
competency-b^^sed materials and methodology. In that way, tl ay were able to 
experience a course that ^^as competency-baded while learning to develop their 
own competency-besed programs. On the whole, the respor;S(i was very positive^ 
loth to the inservice credit course and the resulting curricula now in use. 

APPLICATIONS ABROAD 
ikMlDetftfiCV-Bafied W f>nii>g ? HrtHjiuH CnllApo MtvIaI 

WilliaiR Reese 

Established in 1969» Hollcnd College was given a clear mandate by the 
province of Prince Edward Island to provide Islanders with alternative 

piTograms at the postsecondary level. Its establishment was an integral part 
of the reorganization of educational services in the provinces. The college 
:.r)enecl its doors in September 1969 with 102 students; il now serves 8,000 
students annually through full-time, part-time, and short courses, and night 
class activity. Its programs serve the adult population of PEI, whether or 
not they have completed a high school program. 

Approach to infitructifln * The performance-oriented approach to instruction 
used at Holland College is called STEP (Self-Training and Evaluation Process), 
and its objective is to help learners assume responsibility for their own 
development while acquiring the skills needed to enter wage-earning employment. 
STEP was initiated only after many hours of planning and discussion. Because 
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SAMPLE 8 
COMPETENCY-BASED CHECKLIST 



0{t?f CTI0N8: Evaluatt your Ltaming Delivery System using the follow>ng checklist. Rate each item yes 
or no on each characteristic. 



Characteristics Criteria 

Yes No 



V The tae^Ks to be achieved by the students: 

'A. have been validated by Incubent workers or advisory committee? 

'B. begin with an action verb? 

'C. nade public in advance of instruction? 

'D. are untdated annually? 

' 2. Have performance objectives been written for t^KCh task? 

3. Does each 'performance objectwe contain: 

'k, a restatement of the task? 

'8. the conc^:i<ons upon which the task is to be performed? 
'C. the criteria or p< ^flciency standards for performance? 

■ 4. D<wrff instruction provide for vaividual assessment o «ach task? 

* 5. \ti ^tv:i0nt evaluatior: based upon scnuaf performance of me task as the 
majof fource of evidence of rnc^^ry? 

■ 6. Car? students progress at thr*' :>wn y^v^? 

' 7. Beforea studetit can progrp-r ^!' *v ,*.t.ne demonstrate task mastery? 

8. Can itudents hMp decide ^^x."? stkrt!) vhey )l master? 

' 9. Are different learning tasks assigned to different students at any giver 
time? 

'lO. Do different students working on a given task use different teaming 
materials, media, and oquipmc' 

'11. &3e« your instructl'^n provide immediate feedback rrriutts to the learner? 

'12. Is help given to studer^ts individually rathtir rr.an in a group? 

'13. Are objective performance tests (checklists) available and used to 
measure maatery of each task? 

'14. Do you develop a personalized plan of instruction or learning prescrtp- 
tlon fo' jach of your students baaed upon each one's needs, interests, 
and abilities? 

15. Do you preside for small group, large group, 1:1. and other types of in- 
struction when needed? 



18. Oo you change the sequence of a«.ttvltle8 for a student when it 

18 needed? 

Critical items 

Total Possible Points 

Points Earned 

Points Needed for Mastery ^Jt 
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Holland College was a new institution, the faculty was able to develop its own 
philosophy of instruction. This was dore through numer/--'s staff meetings dur- 
ing which the role of Holland College and an approach to instruction were fully 
discussed. In addition, other institutions were visited and resource people 
from education and industry participated in discussions. Meanwhile, members of 
the Board of Governors encouraged the faculty to be innovative. 

Curririlbm dpyplnnmpnt nnd prnpram >1pvp1 npni,sT>f . perhap: the most signifi- 
cant step in organizing an instructional system is to have a clear description 
of the terminal behavior expected of students. This means, therefore, that an 
analysis of each career field is required. At Holland College, such an analy- 
sis is prepared during a three-day brainstomiing session. The program input is 
obtained frcnn a committee varying in numbers from 8 to 15 people who either 
work in or are responsible for supervising persons who work in that occupation. 
Committee members must be well ver-.. i. o the field and their specialty, be 
willing to share ideas and particii a^ ' discussions, and be open to innova- 
tion. 'Ihey are led in their task an^.ysis by a coordinator who is an expert 
in the method of task analysis- 

Tlie completed task analysis is givon to the program instructor, who must 
now begin the major task of program development. The instructor's first re- 
sponsibility is to define each skill more precisely by identifying its compo- 
nents for the student. Up to this point, skill elaborations do not specify 
criteria in terms of time; working conditions; or available tools, equipment, 
and materials. 

The next step for the program instructor involves the gathering and 
preparation of learning materials, the identification of human resources, and 
specification of the equipment required for learning activities. The need to 
select and prepare a wide variety of audiovisual materials is emphasized. 
Thus, instructors are constantly improving resources by obtsinins commerciiHy 
prepared audio- and videotapes, slides, !"ilnstrips, etc. In addi^^on, college- 
prepared audiovisual materials are developed by faculty. Materials are 
designed for students and not for staif use; students should be able to letrn 
from the material without an instructor's assistance. 

The , ilfiarning prnrPfis » Students coming to Holland College are interviewed 
by the staff ani, at that time, are made aware of the STEP program. During 
the interview, academic deficiencies may be identified and a remedial program 
Cciwablished. Furthermore, when students arrive at the college for their appli- 
cation interview, and later after registration, an orientation program is 
conducted. 

Next, each student is given a copy of his program's occupational analysis, 
in chart form, and in consultation with his/her instructor-advisor, begins to 
plan a career program. Learning to set an objective; to select appropriate 
skills to reach that objective; to determine what, if any, sequence is re- 
quired; and to put this together into a plan of action are important parts of 
the learning process, if learning situations are to be as realistic as possi- 
ble. Students, may need encouragement in making their initial selection of 
learning tasks; however, a choice must be made even if the decision is changed 
at a later date. Much valuable time can be lost in deciding where to start. 
Therefore, a wide range of "real" projects should be available so that students 
can get started. Each project will likely require the learner to develop 
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facility in a number of skills on the chart and thu?3 will result in ratings for 
several skills. 



Students may go to someone outside the college for help; in fact, the 
college takes advantage of such activities when opportunities arise. After 
a student feels confident that he/she can perform the task, the student rates 
him/herself. Then the student and the instructor together review the task 
performed and the student's evaluation. The interaction and discussion that 
occur are an extremely important part of the student's learning activity. When 
the student and instructor agree on a rating, it is entered on the student's 
working chart and on the official chart kept by the instructor. 

Instructors have a responsibility for ensuring maximum opportunity for a 
student to meet aach objective he/she has sat. If it is doubtful that the 
student will meet an objective, he or she is advised at the earliest possible 
date 8o that appropriate steps can be taken. In some cases, a new objective 
may have to be set; in other cases, the appropriate decision may be to recom- 
mend temporary or permanent termination from the program. 

Normally, a thorough review of each student's progress is undertaken two 
or three times during the year. During this review, a student meets jointly 
with all his instructors. Out of this interview come recoimnendations for 
continuation in the program, referral to special remedial help, additional 
f ^ %tmcial assistance, or referral to employment. On completion of hie or her 
trcKining program, the student receives an official copy of the chart, showing 
confirmed ratings. Students are encouraged to discuss their career profiles 
with prospective employers and, furthermore, to continue to use the document 
as a career training tool during their working life. 



PACDW and the Annr^nfirP Training Vw^tw^mum ;„ Wgw Z^^l^^d 
j^rienne P Burleigh 

A lit tip bflCkgrnrilrt. the Vocational Training Council (VTC) vas estab- 
lished by Act of liaoer^ 'n 19S8 to make recomm^sndations on trainir l 
the govemment and industry, to undertake research, and to promrro <''t-t:eraat^^ 
training throughout New Zealand. VTC if, an independent tody, wh- sports to 
the govermaSsnt and works in both the pufalic (state) and private sectors. The 
Council Secretariat receives all its funding from government and works to the 
priorities established by VTC. VTC membership includes employers, unions, 
government departments, the educational sectcto and special interest groups^ 

ApnrPnrirpflhTp In Npw gpfllnnd * The New Zeal&nd school system allows 
students to leave school at ag9 15 if they wish to. At this age, they may seek 
and gain permanent employment. However^ most students rtsy in school until 
they have completed three to five years of secondary education and have pre- 
sented for one or more of the national examinations during each of those final 
years at school. Many of those who wish to become qualified tradesperson will 
seek a formal indentured apprenticeship—available from age 15, but generally 
not contracted for until about age 16 1/2. The apprenticeship provides a 
cooperative leaming-and-earning situation during a contracted number of hours 
(generally 7,000-10,000, according to the trade) and incorporates a predeter- 
mined set of skills. Both on- and off- job training is part of the contract, 
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and final qualification can be through completir/u of hours or passing of a 
national examination plus completion of hours. This latter ensures a higher 
rate of pay as a journeyperson. [Sample 9 graphically illustrates the appren- 
ticeship training process.] 

The Minister of Employment required a systematic review of all apprentice 
training programs in accordance with the Apprenticeship Act of 1983, and the 
VTC was given the responsibility for mnnifni-irig these reviews. However, be- 
cause of insufficient staff, expertise, and time, many of the New Zealand 
Apprenticeship Committees charged with completing the reviews sought assistance 
from VTC to meet the imposed deadlines. Various review methodologies were 
assessed, the DACUM process was chosen, and analysis and development teams were 
established by VTC. 

The DACUM process as used in New Zealand varies slightly in application 
from that used in the Urited States; however, in all cases the basic tenets of 
DACUM are adhered to. Because Lhera is involvement from the grass roots up- 
wards, there is a commitment to the final result at a range of i \<ils and a 
strongly developed awareness of training needs and how these may be met in each 
trade or occupation. 

The DACUM chart of duties and tasks developed duvirj: a conference must 
address the training needs on a national basis. Therefore, all charts are 
validated nationally with a wide range of interest groups. A validation 
instrument has been developed that can be as readily understood by a trades- 
person as a tutor, by a union nominee as by an employer, And by persons at 
both national and local levels. The validation instrument for each chart is 
distributed by mail to a nominated group of experts in each trade 01 occupa- 
tion. These experts are grouped as follows to allow individual and group 
responses to be examined and trends to be noted: (1) the panel members who 
originally formulated the chart; (2) the employers of the panel members; 
(3) nominees from the unions; (4) nominees from the employer organizations; 
(5) the steering crjmmittee for the exercise; and (6) all tutors involved at 
technical institute Ir^t^l. 

Tlie collated responses, answers tr i^i:y other questions that may have been 
asked, and a complete set of all com shls received are supplied to the steering 
committee. Trends are determined, training patterns identified^ and both man- 
datory and optional skills categorizedo The next step is to decide, through 
consultation between employers of the trained personnel and the suppliers of 
training, at which point during tht training program those being trained should 
have attained measurable levels of competence. To accomplish this the ReCAP 
process is used: Re = Recall; C " Comprehend; A = Apply; and P » Problem 
oolve. 

By determining through consensus, for each of the identified tasks, the 
level needed by either the employers or the tutors, a staged curriculum is 
quickly evolved. The tutors are then able to formulate off-job training pro- 
grams to meet the specific^ validated needs of industry; and assistance to the 
industry, through either the Industry Training Board or the VTC Training Devel- 
opment Advisory Section, is given in the preparation of on-job training objec- 
tives and training log books. 
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Ai the number of validated charts increases, training strands acrosr 
industry become apparent, and the opportunity is available to meet the traij?it>g 
needs for & i»hole raft of trades better and more economically, in terms of feot'h 
time and money. Individual review timetables are also set, and it is proposed 
to systematically review each trade accordingly. As at October 1985, more th.^viv 
60 trades have been or are in the process c5 being examined, and it is planm i 
to have completed the examination of the more than 140 apprenticable trades 
before J&nuary 1, 1988. 



Allan P. Salt 

The International Labour Organization (ILO) is a specialised agency of 
the United Nations concerned v^th improving working conditions, including civil 
rights and freedom of association, as a means of bettering the lives of worke-'s 
and contributing to social peace and justice. Its principal means of doing 
this over the years has been tha establishment of international standards ir.- 
tended to be ratified by national governments. It also conducts an extensive 
research and information program. The ILO has long felt that technical cooper- 
ation among countries is another important means of achieving its objectives. 

The ILO was established by the Peace Treaty of ^*ersaillea in 1919. From 
the beginning, its membership has been tripartite — that is, made up of repre- 
sentatives of governments, workers, and employers. Samual Gompers, the 
American labor leader, v*is chairman of the commission responsible for studying 
the labor aspects of the Peace Treaty and recommending the structure and func- 
tions of the future ILO. However, the United States did not join the Mrganiza- 
tiot until 1934, when Frances Perkins was Secretary of Labor and the U.S. was 
deep in the Great Depression. Then, in 1977, the U.S. withdraw from the ILO 
because of dissatisfaction with what it felt to be the organization's deterio- 
rating reccrd on po? i tici^ation of technical matters, lack of due process, and 
a dual standard concerning human rights violations. However » the U.S. returned 
to the ILO in 1980 believing that satisfactory progress had b^^en made in solv- 
ing these problems. Today, many observers feel that the objectives of the ILO, 
especially its advocacy of civil rights, make it one cf the U.N. agencies 
closest to th4t ideals of the United States. 

Currently, the ILO employr approximately 2,800 employees and has an annual 
budget of about US$ 125 million. In addition, the organization executes a 
program of technical cooperation of approximately the same Amoant, financed 
largely by the UNDP, the World Bank, and several individual i;outfttries (such as 
Sweden, Italy, and Denmark) that channel aid funds through the ILO. Training 
programs have always been a major part of this technical cooperation. Exclud- 
ing management training and special programs for occupationally rehabilitating 
the handicapped, vocational training projects account for somewhat less than a 
quarter of the organization's total technical cooperation. At the present 
time, there are approximately 80 vocational training projects being implemented 
in 56 countries* Most of these projects cover skills below what might loosely 
be called the technician level. Most are under the responsibility of minis- 
tries other than education (usually the Ministry of Labour). 
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SAMPLE 9 

THE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROCESS 
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8,9 BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



IL0-3f Qr . nt:innnl rrm'm'ng flprrnflrh * The ILO advocates a broad systems 
approach to instructional design and implementation. Experience, which has 
often been a hard teacher, has demonstrated clearly that concentrating on 
selected elements of an instructional system, such as instructor training or 
materials development, while ignoring other elements, frequently leads to 
project failure or, at least, to inadequate success— even when the selected 
elements are implemented efficiently. This, of course, is consistent with the 
generally accepted principles of instructional systems development. In devel- 
oping countries, however, the relevant systems that need to be addressed are 
usually much larger and less efficient than in industrialized countries with 
stronger infrastructure, administrative, social, and political bases. More- 
over, to be effective, vocational training must be integrated appropriately 
with the national development strategy. This makes it difficult to influence 
training systems in developing countries. But we have learned that the systems 
approach to the design and implementation of training programs, in spite of its 
difficulty, enhances relevancy and increases effectiveness. 

From a procedural point of vi i, the ILO approach does not differ greatl • 
from the generally accepted methods of instructional systems development (ISd! . 
It begins with problem analysis—to verify that training is the appropriate 
solution to a problem and to establish the general magnitude and nature of 
skills development required. At the national level, such an analysis might 
cover the labor market, training policies, and training resources. At the 
enterprise level, a performance analysis might be required. Not surprisingly 
for a tripartite organization, in determining training needs wc emphasize 
coneultation with employers and workers kacwledgeable about the skill areas 
concerned. If the market for which the skills are being provided is subject 
to legal or traditional standards, these must also be taken into account. 

Then, whether at the national, regional, or enterprise level, the next 
step is the identification of feasible ways of meeting these needs, with the 
objective of selecting the most cost-effective training alternative* Next is 
the identification of the required competencies, based op job and task analy- 
sis. Performance standards and criterion-referenced measures against which 
performance in judged are also established. On the basis of the required com- 
petencies, training objectives are establiched, characteristics of the trainee 
target group are evaluated, and training progrtas are prepared. As would be 
expected, the test of the success of the training activity is how well complet- 
ers can meet the preestablished skill standards and, more fundamentally, suc- 
ceed in applying them in real work situations. 

It seems to me that many advocates of competency-based vocational train- 
ing (CBVT) define CBVT aa including such techniques as self-pacing, open-entry/ 
open-exit, and individualized training materials. We, too, are very interested 
in these techniques but prefer to exclude them from our basic definition. Be- 
cause of the difficulty fot organisations in many developing (as well as in 
industrialized) countries of altering traditional training approaches, we fre- 
quently have to deliver relevant competencies with minimum modification of the 
ejci$ting systems; most important to us is moving training sway from standard 
curricula to the design of courses based on actual employment requirements. 
Thus, our definition of CBVT is, I believe, consistent with the UNESCO defini- 
tion: "Education deriving from the specification, training, and demonstration 
of the knowledge, skills behavior, and attitudes required for a given role, 
profession, or career." 
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For the sake of completeness, let me round out the description of the ILO 
approach to vocational training. For a number of years, the ILO has been advo- 
cating a module- training approach, in which a modular unit is defined as one 
comprising an identified task which makes up a logicdl division of work with a 
clear start and finish and which would not normally be divided any further. A 
performance standard is established for each modular unit, ard each unit is 
analyzed to determine the precise skills and knowledge required to carry it 
out. A learning element— a small instructional booklet— is then prepared for 
each skill and se^ent knowledge. Each .earning element contains a learning 
v^bjective; a list of required equipment, t. t.srials. and aids; and highly illus- 
ti^fed learning materials, including exer-ir. s and a progress check that pre- 
cisely matches the learning objective. elements (supplemented, when 
required, by additional kinds of trainir.a materials), are grouped into learning 
packages to help individuals master a modular unit, or task. When several mod- 
ular units are grouped together to match up with a job specification, they are 
referred to a Module of Employable Skills (MES). The ILO/MES catalog currently 
includes 780 learning elements, covering several skill areas. We are now com- 
pleting staff learning elements for the training of trainers in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the MES approach. 

We hope that once a job specification has been established in terms of 
modular units, existing learning elements can be assembled, modified, and/or 
supplemented with additional instructional materials to provide a prelimir.*/? 
training response for a specific training need. Of course, each training nro- 
gram needs to be tested for learning effectiveness; sometimes modified; I -kns- 
lated, if necessary; and verified in each locality. We also believe that be- 
yond entry-level skills, the modular approach can continue to help workers to 
acquire new skills throughout their careers and is an important means of link- 
ing initial and continuing training. 

Finally, regardless of the delivery system, we emphasize continuing evalu- 
ation of the results of the training provided, largely on the basis of follow- 
up studies. But evaluation ilso consist- -f the establishment and review of an 
audit trail to ensure that t,'. desired 1 ning has actually taken place and 
that learning failures can be istcosed. ' '^hink evaluation is presently the 
weak link in our system. We ...ed to strengthen both our formative and substan- 
tive evaluation techniques to y^aiize more fully the potential advantages of 
systems Iteration. We know too little about comparative cost implications and 
learning efficiency of alternative training solutions. 

The ILQ PXppriPnrp . Let me now review quickly recent ILO experience with 
competency-based training programs in several countries. 

Ir Kpnyfl , the ILO has been collaborating for several years with the Min- 
?»^T^^''^ I;abour in the development of the Kenyan Integrated Training System 
VKiTs;. Following the general ILO apvvo^-b, .his yysten begins with occupa- 
tional analysis at the national and industry levels. Priority occupations are 
selected and job specifications prepared, including skill profiles and stan- 
dards. Each job is broken down into modular units, performance standards are 
established, and learning elements are selected and/or Prepared. Examples of 
jobs covered include masonry assistant, carpentry assistant, cutter (guillotine 
operator;, offset machine operator, tyre mold operator, and tractor driver. 
Acceptance of this approach has come much more rapidly from Kenyan employers 
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than from trainers. In trairaing institutions, there is some reluctance to 
shift from the more traditional curricula. 



For several years, the HOT- as been collaborating with seven Eaftt Ajyfi 
Southftm African cnuntripfi (Kenya, Lesotho, Somalia, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Zambia) in the development of skills training programs aimed at 
facilitating self-reliant approaches to rural community development, covering 
both income- earning activities and skills related to home production. Special 
es&V^hasis is placed on disadvantaged groups, such as unemployed youth and women. 
iV-t: i^rogratn approach is competency-based and modular. The process of identify- 
ing needs (and income-gathering opportunities) begins with community 
surveys, including consultation with potential clientele and identification of 
skill needs* Then, the normal instructional system development approach is 
applied. Required competencies are based on locally available tools and mate- 
rials. Jobs in the rural areas frequently require an extended range of compe- 
tencies, not highly developed skill in one particular competency. In addition 
to skill clusters covering construction and production, some of the areas for 
which competencies have been identified and training materials prepared include 
the following: smoke-drying fish, rendering fat, sun-drying vegetables, making 
groundnut flour, sterilizing preserving jars, preparing dried meat, cooking 
smoked meat, making a woodworking bench, and making a school desk. 

Egypt has suffered from an acute shortage of construction skills for 
several years because of (1) a building boom and (2) the migration of skilled 
workers to the oil-producing Gulf states* As a result, the ILO was asked to 
collaborate with the Ministry of Housing and Reconstruction to train approxi- 
mately 300,000 new construction workers. The Egyptian Govermneat established 
a number of centers and set the training period at six months. Job specifics- 
tions and training objectives were establisSie^* based both on the work to be 
done and the limited and fixed period of tiae iillowed for training. Obvioutly* 
compromises were required. In some instances^ time was inadequate to provide 
all the desired competencies, and in other? more than adequate. In any event, 
approximately 400 learning elements were prepared (in Arabic), staff were 
trained, and equirjment was ^.^talled. Altki?*u>> iwperfectl> begun, the appreci- 
ation of competency-based tr4uining has spread ^s^come ^r;ocptcd in many 
sectors of industry, as well as in constructio^v. ?. :/fsough ^ r€^-fixed (sometimes 
arbitrary) periods of training continue as a stani^^rd that is difficult to move 
away from. 

In the early 1970s, the countries of the E^«t!i>yTi Cjiribbpan were becoming 
increasingly dependent upon mechanical equipment for construction, road mainte- 
nance, and agriculture. However, this expensive equi--''-ut was being used 
inefficiently because of a shortage of skilled labor co maintain it. Th.. ILO 
collaborated with these countries to develop the required maintenance skills 
using a competency-based MES approach. In this case, training was to be self- 
paced because of the scheduling difficulties associated with inservice train- 
ing. Modular training aaterials for instructors were prepared, instructors 
trained, small amounts of equipment procur*^'?-, and instruction initiated* 
Approximately 275 learning elements were ---ered and supplemented with 90 
elements received from Geneva. This project has ended, but the approach con- 
tinues to be applied and expanded in the same and other skill areas throughout 
the Eastern Caribbean. 
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In 1979, the ILO agreed to collaborate wi' ;^ in raising the effi- 

ciency of a network of industry training center approach agre^i upon was 

competency-based, although the T'ords were never On the basis f discus- 

sions with employers and in-plan£ investigations, j...^ were analyze. quired 
skills identified, and performance criteria establ?shed. Learning cbiectives 
were then established, and modular learning materials prepared. Collaboration 
also covered preparation of instructional media and training of staff. Approx- 
imately 950 learning elements were prepared in machine building, light indus- 
try, chemicals, construction, and agriculture. Supporting methodological 
materials, covering job analysis, course design, and other components of the 
system, were also prepared. The project has now ended, but Bulgaria is contin- 
uing a competency-based approach intended to support 820 in-plant training 



centers. 



Since 1983, the ILO and Indonpflia have been collaborating in developing a 
competency-based automotive training program in 11 skill centers, with a lead 
center in Surabaya on the island of Java. Employers have participated in de- 
signing and evaluating courses and, usually, have agreed to hire graduates. 
To date, instructors have been trained, MES materials developed or modified aw 
translated into Bahassa Indonesian, equipment purchased, and several short 
courses conducted. Dp to now, courses have been fixed-term but partially self- 
paced, with an objective of moving towards variable time courses in a few 
technical areas. 

We are now developing two training projects in £hiim, incorporating a 
competency-based Sraining approach. China is making a substantial effort to 
create employment opr>ortunities for young school leavers and others "waiting 
for employment" through the establishment of labor service companies in such 
areas as hotels and restaurants, tailoring, cabinet mating, gardening, and 
aircraft cleaning. These companies must quid ly become self-supporting, and 
therefore, training their relatively inexperienced members in skills directly 
related to their activities becomes om of the principal means of increasing 
their efficiency and profitability. 

In addition to these examples, CBVT has been more or less systematically 
introduced, usual ly in combination with modular training, in a score of other 
ILO projects. However, in all om projects, especially the n«wer ones, we try 
to introduce CBVT concepts, even when it is not feasible to pursue them to the 
extent we would like. 

SomP cnnr . llini j tnfi . The envirornr.ent within which training policy choices 
must be made is changing rapidly for both industrialized and developing coun- 
tries. The widespread optimism of the 1960s and early 1970s concerning the 
economy has declined as economic growth has slowed. Industrialized countries 
are now experiencing rapid and, in some instances, profound modifications in 
their industrial structures, because of rapid technological change, dramatic 
shifts in international economic competitiveness, and slower world ecoi'0»<ic 
growth. The results frequently include slower productivity growth and risinp 
unemployment, especially for women, youth, and minority workers. Substantial 
changes are occurring in the way work is organized and in the skills required 
of workers. Obviously these changes have had a substantial impact on the 
training needs of both new labor force entrants and experienced workers. At 
the same time, new instructional technologies and approaches, such as CBVT, 
are being developed that promise major improvements in training efficiency 
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and flexibility*^ These improvement 8» of courses also threaten established 
ways of doing things, sometimes causing considerable anxiety among trainers 
and contributing to growing uncertainty about the proper roles of education 
anJ training* 

Although challenges facing the ir^nugfr; ^i ^y^H rr^i^nrrt^^ are formidable, 
they have the resources to solve them: substantial training infrastructures in 
place, large numbers of experienced trainers, employers^ who recognize the value 
of training, relatively high levels of general education, low rates of popula- 
tion growth, adequate if not abundant financial resourcea^ and numerous univer- 
sities and other centers of training expertise and research* In contrast, 
devfflnping cnnn trips face ms^iay of the same problems as industrialized coun- 
tries, as well as several additional major problems, but without the resources 
available to the industrialized countries* They have rapidly growing popula- 
tions, requiring the training of enormous numbers of new workers each year and 
resulting in very young and relatively inexperienced lal^or forcea. Average 
literacy rates are still low in many countries, especially for women and rural 
populations* Insufficient jobs, compatible with the expectations of the young 
and their parents, exist. Some countries have the additional problem of accom- 
modating large numbers of displaced workers from other countries* So trainers 
and policy makers in nearly all developing countries are faced simultaneously 
with building basic training infrastructures and keeping up with massive flows 
of inadequately educated ne** workers. 

It is in this context that advocates of CBVT stress the advantages of such 
an approt* h. However, despite the progress already made and the potential con- 
tribution of CBVT, there are a number of difficulties hindering its greater 
implementation in many developing countries. Among the most fonaidable is a 
strong emphasip on gotieral "education and academic credentials* Both during 
colonialist and following independence, the key to success in many countries 
was the acquieition of a wage job, especially in t^ft government bureaucracy, 
entry into which required formal education* The accumul^ttion of academic cred- 
its became a vital mecins of getting a job, even when only minimally relevant to 
its performance. After independence, overcoming the severe shortage of "ednca- 
ti^ manpower** rapidly became a major objective of most developing countries. 
By and large, substantial progress in providing general education has been 
msf . It the process, however, inappropriate foreign educational systems were 
often copied, and vested interests established. What catne to be known as the 
**Diploma Disease*' arose, and aJucation and training became an important means 
of rationiug jobs. Not surprisingly, the establishment of formal (institu- 
tional) vocational programs, with large theoretical components, became the 
norm. Now, when it i« time to give more attention to productive jobs outside 
the public sector and to job-related training in a rapidly changing economic 
and technical world environment, many governments find it difficult to change 
or to convince young people and parents, even in rural areas, that relevant 
training is not second-rate training. 

Second, OSVT tannot really prosper without a compu.f<ency-"ba6ed employment 
ay^tem that recognises accuired skills, with or without credentials. The 
absence of adequate national standards and certification ciipability, there- 
fore, has slowed acceptance of CBVT. Poor preemployment testing capability 
has encouraged employers either (1) to take the easy way ot>t— setting entry 
(or promotion) requirements in terms of general educational attainment or 
(2) to implement their emit training programs to satisfy specific needs* 
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A third difficulty is the great unsatisfied demand for jobs, especially 
wage jobs, in many of the developing countries. CBVT — and, for example, the 
linked concept of mastery training— is not consistent vith ranking students and 
rationing jobs. This is probably why CBVT has been more readily accepted in 
enterprise training and in rural areas, such as in the East African project 
referred to earlier. 

Fourth, there is a strong desire on the part of many developing countries 
to use training as a means of acquiring new technology. Therefore, it is felt 
that task analysis based only on existing jobs and technologies would freeze 
skills at an unsatisfactory level; ic ifl considered to be preferable to include 
skills (competencies) from more technically advanced economies. A certain 
amount of technical upgrading can occur through training for projected skills, 
but this requires a relatively precise knowledge of future technologies and 
economic trends, which is seldom possible. Our experience is that, at least in 
preentry training, it is preferable to stick largely to competencies required 
for actual (or soon to be required) skills. (This does not exclude efforts to 
improve execution of existing tasks by includin^^ more efficient techniques and 
procedures in training programs.) As technology and required skills change, 
new skills can be acquired through inservice training. A competency-based 
modular approach, extended throughout individual careers, should facilitate 
enterprise's and the nation's progress in upgrading skills and moving towards 
mastery of technological change. 

Fifth, it is difficult to build acceptance of CBVT in countries with a 
variety of training systems, who are receiving help from numerous national and 
international organizations, many of which have not the^nselves moved away from 
more traditional vocational training approaches. Given alternative means of 
acquiring skill s> trainees frequently shun competency-based (usually shorter) 
routes and opt for more formal (usually longer) means, which award more valued 
credentials* This is especially true if time-based student stipends are 
granted (as contrasted with, say, a bonus for acquiring a skill). This is 
another reason for building recognized certification procedures. 

And, finally, as if the above were not enough, there is the normal reluc- 
tance to change: many workers (and some trainers) feel that CBVT narrows 
skills and reduces mobility, promotions, and wages; many employers Tirefer to 
leave training to others; and, of course, many trainers feel threatened by 
change. 

If one is convinced of the potential value of CBVT in developing coun- 
tries, but at the same time recognizes the difficulties involved in its intro- 
duction, it becomes clear that a gradual but comprehensive strategy is called 
for. It also seems clear that because of the limited financial and other re- 
sources available in developing countries, international cooperation in analyz- 
ing skill needs and developing instructional materials should constitute an 
important component of that strategy. Based on what we have learned, we be- 
lieve that a broad systems approach, adapted to local constraints, is vital. 
Standards and certification facilities must proceed with training, instructors 
must be convinced of the value of CBVT, appropriate materials must be prepared, 
and staff must be trained to implement the system. Most of all, overly opti- 
mistic promises must be avoided. The basic CBVT principles of employment 
relevancy and demonstrated skill acquisition should be stressed. Then, as 
principles of CBVT become accepted, one can consider more exciting aspects of 
instructional technologies leading from it, including individualized training. 
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ACHIKVIliG PROFESSIQHAL EXCELLENCE • . • 
PBTE/CBSD/CBAE AHD DACDM 

ArkanftJiB' PBTE and CBAB Pynf Agginn^l PpwlnpaPTir Pyngramn 

J. Barry Ballard 

BarkgrnuTid, The Arkansas Vocational and Technical Education Division is 
responsible for (1) administrator vocational education programs and services; 
(2) adult education — ABE and GAE (GED type); (3) Vocational Standards Agency 
(private proprietary vocational, trade, & technical schools; and (4) Veterans 
Approving Agency. Vocational education programs and services in Arkansas are 
offered in five environments: (1) high schools (20 vocational centers and 350 
comprehensive high schools); (2) postsecondary vo-tech schools (24, all state 
owned/ operated); (3) colleges and universities (all 20 units have vo-tech pro- 
grams); (4) Arkansas Industry Training Programs; and (5) state institutions 
(e.g.. Department of Correction, Youth Center, Deaf and Blind Schools). 

TnfroHiirf ion. At a time when the quality of American public education 
and the competence of teachers and administrators are being questioned in an 
unprecedented fashion, the vo-tech leadership in Arkansas has taken an aggres- 
sive, proactive position and has initiated three formal competency-based pro- 
fessional development programs: (1) Secondary Vocational Administrator Certi- 
fication Program; (2) Postsecondary Vocational Administrator Certification 
Program; and (3) Postsecondary Vocational Technical Teacher Program. 

In this paper, I will focus on the instructor program because it is much 
closer to being a complete program, containing the classic characteristics of 
an employer-based human resource development model. This 2 1/2-year-old pro- 
gram, which has recently undergone an improvement modification, is one of 
several quality-control mechanisms now used in Arkansas. 



This Statewide competency-based vo-tech faculty development, rank, promo- 
tion, salary, evaluation, and certification program has three goals: (1) to 
improve the quality of instruction; (2) to provide a systematic process of 
inservice teacher training; and (3) to provide an impetus for performance-based 
vocational educatictn (what's good for goose is good for the gander). In the 
past, vocational administrators have employed teachers with varying experience 
and preparation, assigned the teachers to an instructional load, developed high 
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expectations based on a set of largely false assumptions* provided organiza- 
tional and instructional infcnDdtion and assistance on a hit-and-miss basis* 
and spent a lot of time wondering why so few individuals ever became excellent 
teachers and why it took so long for most of them to just become decent teach- 
ers and to st^ out of trotible. 

I have been as guilty of these things as any other administrator. I 
assumed that a new teacher could plan a lesson* write an instructional objec- 
tive* demonstrate a manipulative skill* assess student performance* and perform 
a host of other basic pedagogical tasks. When I began to work closely with 
teachers after problems began to arise* I discovered that almost all xny assump- 
tions were false—and not just with nondegreed teachers. I have made the same 
false assumptions about teachers with bachelor's* master's* and doctoral de~ 
grees—frequently in the education field. 

In the competency-based faculty development program* no assumptions are 
made* or rather* one assumption is made: that the newly hired instructor* with 
degree or not* has no teaching knowledge and skills. We have found that that 
is the only safe assumption. 

Uniqiif a«fl#»tft of t-hi* pynyrum^ It is a field-based program* brought to 
postsecondary vo-tech schools by university vocational teacher educators. It 
allows for demonstration of instructional competencies — teaching skills and 
knowledge— in a real setting. Progress through the tivstem is self-paced — 
instructors can go as fast as they want. Degreed instructors with the requi- 
site knowledge and skills can quickly demonstrate such competencies. It is 
reinforced by a competency-based evaluation system. 

It is supported by the state* which is the employer. Teacher educators at 
several universities cooperate to make it successful. Participation is a con- 
dition of employment. All new teachers participate in a week-long professional 
development institute to jump-start them in the program and to liy the ground- 
work for early success in the classroom. 

It provides a career ladder within the teaching profession. Certification 
and promotions with rank and salary increases are based on competency achieve- 
ment and quality perfonnance. Nondegreed teachers may use their PBl^ competen- 
cies to earn degree credit. The outcome is improvement of the instructional 
program. 

SadSigXfiund* A task force involving an extensive cross section of staff 
(state supervisors* teacher educators* postsecondary school directors* and 
teachers) developed the program* thereby setting the stage for a cooperative 
effort. Members of the legislature became involved through support for linking 
salary increases to competency achievement and quality performance* thereby 
lending support to the cooperative effort already underway. The basis of the 
program is the set of PBTE modules developed by staff of the National Center* 

Koy ^ft pyogrfltn f»rf4v<>n<>«g> The key to the effectiveness of the program 
is the cooperative working relationship of the participants (i.e.* the assis- 
tant directors of each postsecondary vo-tech school* the university teacher 
educators* and the instructors). These individuals work together as a single 
unified force* Their cooperation provides a check- and -balance system* which 
has made the program successful. 
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Cprtif Tri>fnnn flvfltem . The systetn has four certificate levels, the first 
being provisional, and three pay levels: (1) Instructor (delivery of instruc- 
tion); (2) Senior Instructor (instructional development); and (3) Master In-- 
structor (instructional leadership). Responsibility for keeping records (e.g., 
modules and other requirements completed) is placed on the instructor. Cur- 
rently, A45 teachers arc enrolled and over 6,000 modules have been complctocl. 

Siimmnry . The program gives attention to and documents quality performance 
of both technical skills and instructional skills, and it has achieved the 
goals of (1) improving the quality of instruction, (2) increasing the impetus 
for performance-based vocational education, and (3) developing a continuous and 
systematic p'-ofessional development program. In addition, there were several 
unexpected results. University teacher educators united and worked together on 
a cooperative basis rather than being competitors and, in some cases, adver- 
saries. And we secured the confidence of the governor and legislature. 

Wiiw IWlFo1.f%^^u>n^« it% PBTK, CBSP, CBAIR, iiiiii PBT Y»t»ir Mafr^miiil CAnt:i*r 

Sobert B* Mortem 

In addition to this national conference on "Achieving Professional Excel- 
lence," a number of other exciting events have been occurring at the National 
Center — events that we hope will have a long-term positive effect on profes- 
sional personnel development in vocational and technical education. 



PBTE Work 

We continue to be strong believers in the underlying concepts and benefits 
of the performance-based approach to teacher education. Our continued strong 
belief in the PBTE approach derives from several factors. First, there is 
extensive practitioner support from both the trainers and the trainees using 
the concepts and materials. Second, the continued high volume of materials 
purchased from our publisher suggests that the materials are meeting the needs 
of many teachers, instructors, and trainers. Third, some of us at the National 
Center have had personally satisfying experiences in using the concepts and 
materials. Fourth, several research studies show that the PBTE approach to 
professional education is at least as effective, if not more effective, than 
the conventional approaches. And fifth, it's very hard to dispute the ratio- 
nality of the philosophy and concepts that undergird the performance-based 
approach. 

R^r^Tif worlc . Thirteen excellent modules designed to prepare teachers to 
serve students with special/exceptional needs (Category L) have been avail- 
able for about one year. More recently, six modules designed to help teachers 
assist students in improving their basic skills (Category M) have been re- 
' "^ascd. Early indications are that these modules will quickly become "best 
sellers" as the push for excellence continues across the country. In addition, 
33 of the original 100 modules released in 1978 have been revised and improved 
to include better graphics, updated content, and newer supplemental references. 
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Citrronf wnrk . Publication of the six modules in Category K dealing with 
implementing competency-based education (CBE) is receiving top-priority atten- 
tion from everyone involved. These long-awaited modules will be off the press 
at the start of 1986. 

We are also currently working on an entirely new category of PBTE modules. 
Under the National Center's contract with the Department of Education, we began 
in January 1985 to develop PBTE modules for teachers of adults. The need for 
such materials derives from the fact that (D programs of adult vocational 
training and retraining are rapidly expanding, (2) special andragogical teach- 
ing skills are required to teach adults, and (3) specific training materials to 
address these skills are needed. 

The objectives of this project are as follows: (1) to conduct a thorough 
review awi synthesis of the literature on adult learning and teaching; (2) to 
identify and verify the professional competencies required of good adult teach- 
ers/instructors; and (3) to develop high-quality PBTE modules that address the 
professional skills required by teachers of adults. 

In February, we convened a national panel of nine expert adult educators 
and, over a two-day period of time using the DACUM process of job analysis, 
identified 50 task statements clustered into six duty areas. These task state- 
ments were later verified by another national committee of experts through use 
of a mailed task inventory* Work then began on the development of six modules: 
N-1, PrpparP tn Wnric wi f >i Ailtilt Loi^rnprfi ; 11-2, MaT>1fo^ an Adult Education Pro- 
gram; N-3, DotPrmine TnHiviHiit»1 Tr5n'nir>e NppHk; N-4 , PI flp Instriirrinn £pr 
Adults ; N-5, ManflgP tbp Adult Infltructi niifll Pr-nrPRR! and N-6 , Evfll untP the 
Pprfftrmpr^no nf Adults. 

Three of these modules were drafted and submitted to over 40 persons for 
an extensive field review and critique in August 1985. Drafts of the second 
three modules are nearly completed and will be undergoing field review later 
this month (October 1985). Reactions to the first three modules have been 
exceedingly positive, with minor exceptions. Comments about the need for this 
type of material have ranged from "Great timing, we really need these," to 
"It's about time the National Center did more for adult educators and adult 
learners." The six modules will be revised and turned over to AAVIM (American 
Association for Vocational Instructional Materials) for publication and should 
be available for sale by summer of 1986. 

Fiitiiyp ggnpPR of vQrk > We will soon begin work to revise several of 
the PBTE supporting guides and media. And we shall continue to revise the 
remainder of the first-edition modules as quickly as possible. 



CBSD Worlr 

When we talk about the inservice education of instructors, teachers, 
or trainers within an institutional setting, we label that effort CBSD 
(competency-based staff development). While the same PBTE modules may be used* 
the environment and procedures for deliver}' ol the training are vastly differ- 
ent. In recent years, we have witnessed the ^T^iplementation of many staff 
development programs at the secondary and postsecondary levels and within both 
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public and private schools and colleges. As a result, the volume of materials 
used and the number of persons served by CBSD programs have steadily increased. 

RfiCftnt wnrlf . Perhaps most notable in the CBSD arena is the continued 
^^^^ ^^'^''^^ association has given to their CBSD program. 
The NATTS professional development committee, which now represents nearly 900 
member institutions, identified 21 of the original 100 PBTE modules to form 
the core of their strongly recommended professional inservice education pro- 
gram. To support the training efforts of their member institutions. NATTS 
periodically schedules resource person training workshops to give their member 
participants program planning information and assistance. NATTS has also 
conducted some advanced resource person training conferences for experienced 
personnel. A new NATTS catalog of PBTE materials was recently developed and 
printed by AAVIM specifically for NATTS' member institutions to use. 

In another CBSD effort, we conducted a two-day resource person training 
workshop in May 1985 for about 30 persons from the Ohio Association of Private 
Schools and Colleges. We have also met twice with officials from the Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Schools in efforts to develop mutually benefi- 
cial working relationships with them. 

CBAE Wnrlr 

While the training of instructors and teachers, because of their larger 
numbers, receives the most attention, we are also very concerned about improv- 
ing the administrative skills of our vocational-technical school and college 
leadership personnel. One administrator often supervises and influences 20-30 
teachers and other staff, in turn influencing the learning of hundreds of 
students. Thus, competency-based administrator education (CBAE) continues to 
receive considerable attention from the National Center and a multistate Con- 
sortium for the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Education. 

The Consortium, organized in September 1978. has been supported by a total 
of 14 different states. Some states, such as Pennsylvania and Florida, have 
supported the Consortium continuously for eight years. This year, we are proud 
to announce that Arkansas has joined with four other states to support and 
cooperatively participate in new materials development for 1985-86. 

RecflTir wnrV . Six modules have been revised, as follows: LT-A-1 , DpvoI np 
Local Plans for Vorflrionfll Kdiimrinn; Parr T ; LT-A-2. Dpv«,inp vt^„^ 
Vnrannnfl] F^iirnMnir Pnrt IT ; LT-C-4. Esf«Mish « Pi^.p^^^f VnnVr 

and CnnrriiwBtp fnHnw-iip Sfndin ; LT-D-3. Ev«in«ho Sho ff y^r-fnr^. — . lt-E-1. 
Appraisp Srnff PPVPlnT^inPTir Nppd^ ; and LT-F-1. fVy.n,-.o Wn^y . t,..,-, 

vocational Ediiratinn A,4>ri sorv roimril . 

A new CBAE catalog listing the 34 modules and 7 instructional guides 
already developed by the Consortium was released and two new products became 
available, as follows: LT-B-4. PrPoarP fo Tnsfall Cn^..o^pr.rv-B..o^ i...,...-..^ . 
^n*' gindp fn thR Adimmnfration nf A^»1t Vn,.^^,•» n «^ R,4»^o«-,-»» , Early in 1986. 
two other newly developed guides will be released by AAVIM: lwr.r-n.,ir,p m,^ 
B fl flir SKilln of Ynmrion a l-Tprhniral Sti.dPntB; At, AH,n,•^,•„^^ ^ ^:nr«' r..,,-^^ . g^d 
Ppdat mp rhp Tprhniral Skills of Ornipari-on«i Tn«^r■„.^»^ « , An A^^^r.^ .^^.rr.^.' 
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Currfillt vnrk* A number of new CBAE products are currently under develop- 
ment. One product, a second module dealing with the establishment and refine- 
ment of CBB programs, will soon go out for field testing. Two new products 
to be developed this year (1985-86) include the following tentatively titled 
guides: "Strategies for Improving the Integration of Vocational and Academic 
Education"; and "Options for the Recruitment and Inservice Training of Non- 
degreed Vocational Teachers from Industry." 

Ftitiirff «gop«ia of vnrV- He are planning to convene a DACUM panel early in 
1986 to identify the competencies that are important to occupational program 
area supervisors in state departments of education. It's likely that some type 
of training or reference materials will be developed in future years to addres^«? 
at least some of the competencies that are identified in this effort* 

The Consortium Board and the National Center encourage other states to 
consider the benefits of membership in this cooperative effort. States that 
have become members for a period of time have, without exception, developed 
strong leadership training programs within their states* Contact the Consor- 
tium Program Director at the National Center or the state representative from 
any current member state for details regarding costs and benefits of 
membership. 



PBT WnrK 

This brings us to PBT (performance-based training), which may be described 
as the "new kid on the block*" Why PBT? PBT is at this time being used to 
describe what we hope may become a major multiple-year National Center effort 
to develop performance-based training materials specifically designed for 
business and industrial settings* Even though over 400 different industries 
have purchased PBT2 modules, some of them repeatedly, we have been told fre- 
quently that although the format and generic content are appropriate for busi- 
ness and industry training programs, the educational setting and terminology 
are not. 

FuturA ftropoa ftf woT-v. Given adequate sponsorship, we plan in 1986 to 
initiate the development of a set of performance-based modules specifically 
designed for business and industrial trainers and instructors. Ultimately, 
the set should include 30-40 modules* To date, we have developed a prototype 
module for the purpose of rreview and discussion only. The National Center is 
also interested in expanding its lixikages, training, and development efforts 
with business and industry in other areas, such as needs assessment, job anal-^ 
ysis, and supervisory and management training. Should you be interested in 
working with this proposed effort in any way, please contact the author of this 
paper at the National Center. 



Jceeph V* Am 

Although performance/competency-based materials for excellence in profes- 
sional development are available from the National Center, roadblocks do occur 
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for various reasons upon implementation or during the learning phases. One 
must be a creative leader to overcome local constraints or solve unique prob- 
lems. Vocational personnel must realize that their efforts to provide out- 
standing training in their selected area are limited only by their lack of 
creative pcK/er. 

^ ^ One of the most persistent and widespread notions about creativity is that 
It is the exclusive province of only a few talented individuals. This damaging 
and inhibiting misinformation about creativity must be discarded. An impres- 
sive body of solid research has proven that foost people were bom with rich and 
vigorous imaginations and that creative ability is almost universally distrib- 
uted. There is also ample proof that creativity can be rekindled in those who 
seem to have lost it, or whose potential creativity is buried under layers of 
personal and environmental barriers. 

Much education and training is geared toward teaching people the one right 
answer. By the time the average person finishes college, he or she will have 
taken over 2,600 tests, quizzes, and exams; thus, the right-answer approach 
becomes deeply ingrained in our thinking. This may he fine for some mathemati- 
cal problems, where there is in fact only one right answer. The difficulty is 
that most vocational education doesn't present itself in this way. Vocational 
education is more ambiguous; there are many right answers—all depending on 
what you are looking for. Yet, if you think there is only one right answer, 
you will stop looking as soon as you find one. 

By developing opportunity for creativity, a delivery system for PBTE, 
CBAE, and CBSD can be instituted through which the facilitator, as well as 
the learner, can achieve the maximum potential for self- improvement, as well 
as the improvement of vocational education. To enhance your creativity, you 
must (1) stretch your horizons—one mainspring of creative power is a broad 
background of accumulated knowledge; (2) cultivate vocational education; 
(3) hunt for ideas; and (4) boost your lagging enthusiasm. 

^ Achieving excellence in professional development is not an easy task. 
One s professional development can be an enjoyable task, however, if creativity 
IS developed to eiihance your ability to reach your objectives. 

SiASSOL Uainy thf Wj.M-oiiii1 Co«»o^*b A ppT-na/.!! 

Bobert E. Horton 

DACDM (development A £urriculiBi) is a relatively new and innovative 
approach to occupational analysis. It has proven to be a very effective method 
of quickly determining, at relatively low cost, the tasks (or competencies or 
skills; that must be performed by persons employed in a given job or occupa- 
tional area. 

The profile chart that results from the DACUM analysis is a detailed and 
graphic portrayal of the tasks involved in the occupation being studied. The 
DACUM analysis can be used as a basis for (1) curriculum development, (2) stu- 
dent learning, (3) training needs assessments, (4) worker performance evalua- 
tions, and (5; performance test development. 
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DACDM has been successfully used to analyse occupations at the profes- 
sional, technical, skilled, and semiskilled levels. DACDM operates on the 
folloving three premises: (1) expert workers are better able to describe/de- 
fine their job than anyone else, (2) any job can be effectively and suffi- 
ciently described in terms of the Jtfiflkfi that atir/^^flnfiil workers in that occupa- 
tion perfonn, and (3) all tasks have direct implications for the Vnnwl ^^go and 
a ttimdp a that workers must have in order to perform the tasks correctly. 

A carefully chosen group of about 10-12 experts from the occupational area 
form the DACDM conmiittee. Committee members are recruited directly from busi- 
ness, industry, or the professions. The committee works under the guidance of 
a facilitator for two days to develop the DACDM chart. Modified small-group 
brainstorming techniques are used to obtain the collective expertise and con- 
sensus of the committee. 

The DACDM committee is carefully guided through each of the following 
steps by the facilitator: (1) orientation; (2) review of job or occupational 
area; (3) identification of general areas of job responsibility (duties); 
(4) identification of specific tasks performed in each of the general areas 
of responsibility; (5) review and refinement of task statements; (6) sequenc- 
ing of task statements; (7) identification of entry-level tasks; and (8) other 
optiorst as desired. 

Because of their current occupational expertise, committee participants do 
not need to make any advance preparations. Participants on past DACDM commit- 
tees have, without exception, found the activity to be a professionally stimu- 
lating and rewarding experience. 

DACDM is being used increasingly in the Dnited States and is also being 
used in several other countries, such as Hew Zealand. One of our concerns at 
the National Center has been maintaining the quality and integrity of this 
process, which really works when it's properly done. We are painfully aware 
that the process appears to be deceptively simple to the uninformed and inexpe- 
rienced. Our experience in conducting over 125 DACDM workshops since January 
1976 and 5 DACDM training institutes since January 1984 has led us to establish 
some DACDM standards that, when followed* help assure high-quality outcomes 
from the DACDM analysis process. 

These DACDM standards or conventions include the following: The coordina- 
tor/facilitator is qualified through training and practical experience. Com- 
mittee members arc expert workers and immediate supervisors of such workers in 
about a 5:1 ratio. Committee members participate throughout the entire work- 
shop;. Task statements abide by all of the criteria for acceptable task state- 
ments. The same task statement appears only once. There are 8-12 duty areas 
for most occupations. And finally, there are six or more tasks statements in 
each duty area« 

To further define the criterion, "task statements abide by all the crite- 
ria for acceptable task statements," we have established several criteria to 
clarify what constitutes a job task and, given that you actually have a job 
task, other criteria to clarify what is required to have a good task statement. 

Criteria for job tanka include the follt^wing. Job tasks (1) are the 
smallest units of job activity that result in a meaningful outcome (product, 
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service, or decision); (2) represent typical job assignments for which an 
employer or customer would pay; (3) have a definite beginning and ending point 
(4) can be performed oyer a short period of time; (5) can be performed indepen 
dent of other work; (6) consist of two or more steps; and (7) can usually be 
ob served /measured < 

... Criteria for laalt-fitAtfiffieaU include the following. Task ctatements 
(i; concisely describe a job task in performance terms; (2) contain an action 
verb and an object that receives the action; (3) may contain one or more rele- 
vant qualifiers (but omit qualifiers such as "effectively" and "efficiently") • 
(4; are explicit and precise; (5) avoid references to knowledge and attitudes' 
needed; (6) avoid references to tools or equipment that merely support task 
performance; and (7) stand alone, avoiding dependence on the duty or previous 
task statements for clarity or meaning. 

Another procedure that we have made a standard part of our use of the 
DACUM process at the National Center is that of task verification (or valida- 
tion, as some prefer to call it). Verification is the process of having 
experts review and confirm or refute the importance of the task (competency) 
statements identified through occupational analysis, reviewers are usually 
selected from the ranks of practicing workers and immediate supervisors of 
such workers. Commonly, a task-inventory- type questionnaire is prepared and 
used to collect the desired information. We feel there are several strong 
arguments for verification: (1) it provides further evidence that you have 
the right tasks; (2) it permits greater involvement of business and industry 
representatives; (3) it permits the rating of tasks on two or more factors by 
qualified persons; and (4) it elicits greater public-supported confidence in 
the relevancy of the programs involved. 

To provide a comprehensi^; . and up-to-date reference on the DACUM process, 
we have taken two additional steps. In October 1982, we assembled an iaterna- 

°^ experienced DACUM facilitators and conducted a "DACUM on 
DACUM. The results of that analysis were verified and then used as a basis 
for the development of the PACTO. HflTldhnofr, which underwent field review and 
revision before publication. It is now used as the instructional reference for 
conducting our DACUM training institutes, through which we are endeavoring to 
develop a cadre of well -prepared DACUM facilitators in most states and many 
community colleges. 
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PART FIVE 



HHAT'S HEXT? lEEDS AMD SOLDTIONS 



Gleo Fardig. Saall-group Leader 

• Need research on the effectiveness of PBTE (1) to influence others to 
examine and implement PBTE; (2) to examine various aspects of 
perf&rmance-based instructional delivery; (3) to contribute to the 
profession at large* 

• Need a coordinated national program of research on PBTE, with research 
activities assigned to institutions and agencies. 

• Need additional insti-uctional materials related to teacher certification 
and school expectations (e.g., school law, human growth and 
development). 

• Need greater communication among PBTE implementers (e.g., sharing of 
module lists, information about program models, directory of expertise). 
PBTE implementers should use Opp« RT^^^^oc to a greater extent. 

It is recommended that another conference be held in a year or so, but 
that it be a work r.^nninn on critical issues (task and product oriented) rather 
than an information-update conferences 



Stmt,, S^,ff'« fSr-»^ 

Don Harlan, SBall-groop Leader 

• Need to increase articulation efforts, especially between the secondary/ 
postsecondary levels. 

• Need to establish a closer working relationship— a competency-based 
relationship—between colleges/universities and secondary /postsecoadary 
institutions. 
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• Meed to implement CBSD at the state-staff level. Many times this takes 
A back seat because state staff become so involved in helping others 
that they ignore their own development. 

• Need to involve general education and educational administration more in 
our workshops and conferences. 

• IbjLat involve business/industry more in our programs** 

• State-level teacher evaluation procedures shape the teacher education 
programs,* Teacher educators should be more involved in the development 
of evaluation procedures. 

• It's good to know that CBSD is not juat for educators but that business/ 
industry uses CBSD for staff development also. 

• DACUM is good and should be used more. 



Bd Allen* Sull-group Leader 

• fieed—There apparently is a need for increased emphasis on instructional 
leadership. Although most administrators feel it is important, too many 
other duties interfere* 

Solntiop — Use a clinical supervision approach, such as Madeline 
Hunter's. 

Solution — Provide a mechanism to permit a master teacher to shoulder 
responsibility for instructional leadership. 

^ HftCd — Need to find a means for creating a sense of importance about 
administrative issues/problems— for establishing them as a priority. 

SolutioiX — Create a valuing of the effectiveness of teaching. 

So l tttion— Start at the state level; create the time and resources 
needed. 

Solution — Create an affect. 

• flfifid~Need to implement a workshop institute to upgrade administrator 
skills and to induce the powers-that-be to provide the time, resource, 
and motivation to attend. 

• J|ltefid~Need to create an administrative creativity instinct: (1) to make 
things change in the classroom; (2) to accept change; (3) to use goal- 
setting techniques and then to find the time to follow up to ensure 
goals are met; and (4) to develop a siinse of proaction rather than 
reaction. 

• Nftfiid — Need to help incumbent administrators to recognize personal/pro- 
fessional weaknesses. If barriers are real/perceivnd, how can they t>e 
overcome? To admit to a weakness may be, in itself, » psychological 
barrier. 
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BfiCd— 'Need to plan a national /regional forum to discuss the issues 

Bfiftd—Need to develop a valuing scheme for vocational education; i 
if services are withdrawn, who/what will be affected? 
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AGENDA 



Monday/ October 7 



7:00 - 9:30 p.m. 
Silver City I Foyer 

7:30 - 9:30 
Silver City I 



REGISTRATION 



INTRODUCTION TO THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PERFORMANCE/ 
COMPETENCY-BASED APPROACH: ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS AND 
FACILITATING CHARACTERISTICS 

Robert Norton r James Hairdlton, Glen Fardig, Thomas 
Walker/ and Edward Allen 

A miniworkshop for new and less experienced persons who 
need a working knowledge of PBTE/CBSD/CBAE concepts and 
materials m 



Tuesday, October 8 

7:30 - 8:30 a.m. 
Silver City I A II Foyer 

8:30 - 8:45 
Silver City I d II 



REGISTRATION 



WELCOME TO THE CONFERENCE 
Robert E. Norton 



8:45 - 9:00 
Silver City I i II 

9:00 - 10:00 
Silver City I & II 



10:00 - 10:15 

Silver City I & II Foyer 

10:15 - 11:15 
Silver City I & II 



MODERATOR OF SESSIONS 
Lonnie McNatt 

WELCOME TO ARKANSAS 
Phyllis Johnston 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS: PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN ARKANSAS 
J. Barry Ballard 

BREAK 



PBTE IN ARKANSAS 

• OVERVIEW 
Don Harlan 

• ROLE OF THE TEACHER EDUCATOR 
Freeman Eads 

• ROLE OF THE RESOURCE PERSON 
June Walters 

• PARTICIPANT RESPONSE 
Bobby DuVall 
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11:15 - 12:00 
Sillier City I A II 



12:00 - 1:00 p«m. 
Silver City III 4 IV 

1:00 - 1:45 
Silver City I A II 



1:45 - 2:45 
Argenta Eaet 



Argenta Weet 



Baring Croea 



DeCantillan 



CBAE IN AjRKANSAS 

• OVERVIEW 
Jack Nichols 

• TEACHER EDUCATOR RESPONSE 
Eugene Alst 

• PARTICIPANT RESPONSE 
Lee Griffith 

LUNCHEON BUFFET 



NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN PBTE, CBSD, AND CBAE AT THE 
NATIONAL CENTER 
Robert Norton 

Concitrrent Sessions (pick two, 30 minutes each) 

• CRITERIA FOR JUDGING PBTE PROGRAM QUALITY 
Glen Fardlg 

ParticipantB will learn how crite-ria for PBTE pro- 
gram were developed and how they nay be used for 
program improvement* Copies of the criterna will be 
distributed 

• USING CBTE IN GENERAL PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Ed%rard Brower 

This presentation describes a competency-based^ 
university-based approach to teaching the first-level 
methods class required of all education majors at 
Temple University • Included is a discussion of how 
media and the PBTE modules are used to develop crucial 
teaching skills^ 

• PREPARING VOCATIONAL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Brent Wolf 

The findings will be described from an investigation 
to determine (1) what competencies Ohio joint voca- 
tional school superintendents perceived as being 
important J and (2) the degree to which they perceived 
they wei^e professionally prepared to effectively 
fulfill their roU^s as superintendents. 

• CBE: HOLLAND COLLEGE WAY 
William Reeie 

A successful individualized^ competency -based^ post- 
secondary education program^ which uses LACUM as its 
job analysis procedure and learning activity packets 
as a major part of its delivery system^ will be 
presented. 
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Avkaneae Traveler 



Silver City I 



MICROCOMPOTER DEMONSTRATION OF DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 
Jane Whisner and Thomas Walker 

A microcomputer application for conducting on-line 
diagnostic cognitive aeeeeement will be demonetrated. 
The program wae developed at Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania for use in a PBTE program. 

INSTRUCTOR TRAINING IW THE NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 
Neal Wiggin 

This seeeion urill describe and demcnetrate micros- 
teaching ae a technique for improving instructor 
skills. 



2:45 - 3:00 
Silver City I '& II Foyer 



BREAK 



3:00 - 3:30 
Silver City I A II 



STRATEGIES FOR TECHNICAL UPDAaJNG OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
James Hamilton 



3:30 - 4:30 
Argenta East 



Argenta West 



Baring Cross 



DeCantillon 



Concoirrent Sessions (pick t40f 3Ci minutes each) 

• PREPARING THE ITINERANT TEACHER EDUCATOR 
Richard Adameky 

DDn't expect the typical vocational teacher educator 
to be thrilled by the prospect of functioning as a 
resource person. After ally by disposition, prepara^ 
tion, and circumstances, they are unsuited to the 
role. Come to this session and learn hoD Temple Uni- 
versity overcame this problem twelve years ago and how 
they prepare their resource persons (itin^rent teacher 
educators) . 

• PERFORMANCE-BASED TRAINING: THE BOTTOM LINE 
Dale Cowgill 

This presentation will deal with the hard facts of 
making training pay off in the utility industry. 

m ASSESSING STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 
Robert Martin 

Good staff development requires accurate needs 
assessment. Learn how one postsecondary institution 
in Wisconsin meets the challenge. 

• FIELD-3ASED LEADEHSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA: 
THE lUP APPROACH 

Edward Allen 

A completely field-experienced, competency -based 
vocational leadership development program will be 
described. Included will be a discussion of rnxbe-' 
rials and instruments used to train vocational 
administrators . 
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ArkansoB TrKLVeler 



Silver City I 



MICROCOMPUTER DEMONSTRATION OF DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 
(Repeated) 

Jane Whisner and Thomas Walker 

A microcomputer application for conducting on-line 
diagnostic cognitive aesessment unit be demonstrated. 
The progjKxm was developed at Indiaxia University of 
Pennsylvania for use in a PBTE program. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED TELLER TRAINING: WE ARE BANKING 
ON IT 

Audni Miller-Beach 

Why is a bank ^tanking" on CBSD? F-ind out why a major 
state hank in Maine is investing in LACUM and 
per forrmnce -based training for its employees. 



4:30 - 6:00 



ADJOURN FOR HOSPITALITY HOUR 



Hospitality Hour - Courtesy of SIVAD 
Host: Don Jones 



6:00 - 7:00 
Silver City III S JV 



DINNER 



7:00 

Silver City III i IV 



AVA LOOKS AT EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP AND THE CARL 
PERKINS ACT 
Rosemary Kolde 



Wednesday/ October 9 

8:30 - 9:15 a.m. 
S^'^ver City I i 11 



RESEARCH FINDINGS ON USING PBTE MODULES IN VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
Mary Helen Haas 



9:15 - 10:00 
Silver City 1 i II 



PERFORMANCE-BASED TRAINING IN INDUSTRY: 
REALIZING THE POTENTIAL 
Robert Evans 



10:00 - 10:15 

Silver City I A 11 Foyer 

10:15 • 11:15 

Silver City 1 i 11 



BREAK 



LSING PBTE AND DISTANCE EDUCATION STRATEGIES (Panel) 

• STATEWIDE DELIVERY OF TEACHER EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
John Glenn 

• DELIVERING PBTE BY TELECONFERENCE IN FLORIDA 
Steven Sorg 

• FIELD-BASED DELIVERY OF TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA: THE lUP APPROACH 

Thomas Walker 
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11:15 -12:00 

Silver City I d II 



FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
Gene Campbell 



12:00 * 1:00 p«m« 
Silver City III S IV 

1:00 - 1:45 
Silver City I S II 

1:45 - 2:30 
Silver City I a II 



LUNCHEON 



A BEGINNING TEACHER PROGRAM AND THE INDUCTION VEAR 
Glen Fardig 

CRITICAL ISSUES FACING VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
Linda Parrlsh 



2:30 - 2:45 
Silver City I A II Foyer 

2:45 - 3:00 
Silver City I A II 



BREAK 



TEACHER COMPETENCY TESTING: 
Dewey Adams 



PROS & CONS 



3:30 - 4:30 
Argenta East 



Argenta West 



Baring Cross 



DeCantillan 



Concurrent Sessions (pick 2, 30 minutes each) 

• IMPROVING TEACHER ASSESSMENT 
Frank Pratzner 

This session will review current teacher evaluation 
strategies and examine their strengths and weaknesses. 
Promising approaches having potential in vocational 
teacher assessment will be discussed^ 

a FACULTY DEVELOPMENT IN A CBE DELIVERY SYSTEM 
Clay Johnson 

An integrated system of faculty rank, faculty evat^ 
uation, and perforwancd^based faculty development, 
which facilitates achievement of the institutional 
goal of implementing CBVE, will be described. 

• DACUM AND THE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROCESS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

Adrienne Burleigh 

DUCUM, a method of determining training needs and 
developing curriculum to meet these needs, is now in 
u^e internationally * New Zealand has undertaken the 
massive task of systematically reviewing more than 
D4 0 apprenticeable trades within four years using this 
methodology with some exciting developments. 

• CONDUCTING A STATEWIDE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Norma Milanovich 

A three^fjhase statewide needs assessment that was used 
to determine the professional development needs of 
vocationat'-technicat personnel in New Mexico will be 
explained. 
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Arkansas Traoeler • STAFF development v.ca tfleconferencing 

Juanita Bice 

Thie session will introduce a sampler of teleconfer^ 
ence activities, demonstrating the effectiveness and 
potential of thin medium for staff development. A 
quBStion^'-and'-answer session will provide an opportu^ 
rtity *:o -raise individual concerns and needs. 

Silve-^ City I • EVALUATING TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS TO ENSURE QUALITY 

Peggy Patrick 

IX^scover how nuclear power training programs are 
carefully evaluated cmd monitored to ensure that 
high-^juality results are achieved. 

4:30 ADJOURN 

Evening open to individual plarxs and activities 



Thursday # October tO 

8:30 - 9:15 a^m. THE NATTS RECOMMENDED C3SD PROGRAM: A NATIONWIDE 

Silver City III COMMITMENT TC STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

laura Conner 



9:15 - 1CrOO TRAINING STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTORS IN THE NUCLEAR POWER 

Silver City III INDUSTRY 

Robert Mullican 



10:00 - 10:15 

Silver City 111 Foyer 

10:15 - 11:00 

Silver City III 



BREAK 



APPLYING COMPETENCY-BASED TRAINING TECHNIQUES TO 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Allan Salt 



11:00 - 12:00 Conciurrent Sessions (pick tvo, 30 minutes each) 

Argenta East • VOCATIONAL TEACHER COMPETENCE: RESEARCH FINDINGS 

AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Robert Lees 

The belief that PBTE is a viable approach to prepar^ 
ing competent teachers has been grounded in the logic 
of its underlying concepts, rather than based on 
empirical evidence. Recent research findings at 
Temple University "suggest " that PBTE may not only 
have a positive influence on competent teacher 
behavior but may also be a more effective approach to 
preparing teachers than a conventional approach. 
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Avgenta West 



Baring Cvoaa 



DeCantillon 



Arkansas Traveler 



Silver City I 



12:00 - 1:00 

\ :00 - 2:00 p.m. 
Argenta East 



• IMPACTING ON THE PREPARATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS: A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INITIATIVE 
Cynthia Cronk and Thomas Walker 

This presentation Dill describe how vocational and 
academic university personnel have collaborated in 
Pennsylvania to conduct a DACUM analysis and 
coTqpeten&y^based approach to the preparation of 
principals and other school administrators • 

• CERTIFICATION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PERSONNEL IN 
NEW MEXICO 

Norma Milanovich 

Certification can be a hassle or a safeguard. This 
session will describe an innovative process for ini^ 
tial and continuing certification for full-time and 
part-time instructors that has been developed in Hew 
Mexico. 

. DEVELOPING PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCY VIA OUTREACH IN 
MAINE 

Arthur Berry and James Wright 

Serving vocational teachers from all areas of a large 
rural state like Maine is not easy. As describee in 
this presentation, however, with good curriculum 
materials and the right delivery strategies, the job 
dan be suceesefully accomplished in a high^uality 
manner. 

• TECHNOLOGICAL UPDATING: HOW MICHIGAN DOES IT 
George Ferns 

Michigan's statewide coordinated effort to provide for 
technological updating of vocational staff really 
works. Learn how you can do the same for instructors 
in your state/institution/agenoy . 

• COMPETENCY-BASED TRAINING IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 
Joan Penrose 

Discover firsthand, from a person who served as a 
''curriculum specialist/program developer" for the 
Metro No-nth Railroad, how PBTE modules were used in 
a '^rain the trainer" program and haw the technical 
skills of locomotive engineers, etc., were taught. 

LUNCH (on your own) 

Concurrent Sessions (pick two/ 30 minutes each) 

• ACHIEVING PROFESSIONAL EXCELLENCE BY ENHANCING YOUR 
CREATIVITY 

Joseph Arn 

Jh this session, participants will learn how to unlock 
their creative power so as to enrich their PBTE/CBSD/ 
CBAE training programs. Creativity can be rekindled 
in those who feel they may have lost it or had it 
buried by their environment. 

Ill 
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Argenta ifeet 



Baring Croee 



DeCantillan 



Arkaneae Traveler 



Silver City I 



2:00 - 2:45 



• ASSESSING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS* PRIOR TECHNICAL 
LEARNING 
Neal Prichard 

The University of WiBconein^Siout hae devised an 
"aeeeeement of prior technical learning" procedure 
that hae been working very well^ The university-^ and 
etate-'department approved forms and procedures will bi 
presented and explained in detail. 

• TEACHING LAB MANAGEMENT IN THE PERFORMANCE-BASED 
MODE 

George Storm 

This presentation will deal with a perforrmnce^based 
approach to teaching lab management, including a 
description of techniques, modularized materials, 
evaluation instrumente, and media used in pre^ and 
inservice instructo'^^ training. 

• BEHIND BARS WITH CFiE: LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENING TO 
INMATE TRAINING 

Beverly Stitt and Rita Noel 

Find out how an intensive ineervice training program 
for 50 corrections educators was used to institute CBl 
for the delivery of vocational and general education 
to the incarcerated in Illinois. 

• PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATORS: 
A CASE STUDY 

Jon Davey and Linda Grace 

An overview of problems inherent in the professional 
development of technical faculty will be presented 
along with innovative solutions to those problems. 

• DACUM: USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S APPROACH 
Robert Norton 

DACUM has been adopted by some states, many comm- 
nity colleges, and numerous companies as the "best" 
approach to job analysis available. This presenta^ 
tion will explain some of the refinements in the 
process devised by the' National Center to improve 
the quality and validity of the process. 

WHAT'S NEXT? NEEDS AND SOLUTIONS 



Small Groups by Category ; 



Argenta East 
Argenta Vest 
Baring Cross 
DeCantillon 
Arkansas Traveler 



1. State Staff 

2. Industry Trainers 

3. Teacher Educators 

4. Administrator Educators 

5. Staff Developers 



2:45 
Silver City III 



SUMMARY SESSION: REPORTS OF SMALL GROUPS, CONFERENCE 
EVALUATION, AND ADJOURNMENT 
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